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OUR FASHION PLATE. 

We here offer, accompanied with an elaborate and intelligible 
description, a truly elegant engraving of the prevailing mode in 
New York for riding costume. The designer and engraver, too 
intent upon the production of a beautiful picture, as well as an 
exact portrait of the feshions, have committed anerror somewhat 


like that of the actor to whom George Frederick Cooke exclaim- | 
* ed—* There’s blood upon thy face!”’ and then added, in an un- 


dertone— Yes, and confound you, on the wrong side too!’ How 
the error escaped the eye until it was too late to amend it, we are 


at a loss to imagine; but there is this consolation in it, that the | 
figures could not have been so effectively d sposed, or the fa- | 
shion of the garment so correctly exhibited, had the block been | 


thrown away,and a new one engraved ; nor had we time forsuch 
a change. 

In another part of this number (Page 319), the reader will 
fud an elaborate account, from the “ World of Fashion,’’ of the 
Fall evening and promenade dresses. With this engraving, pro- 
cured at a great cost, and the letter-press descriptions, we think 
the Dollar does its full duty, this month, by the ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING HABIT. 
Habits are made at present of Blue and Lilac, as the most fa- 
shionable colors. They are single breasted, with only one row cf 
buttons up the centre of the breast, of medium size, and gene- 
rally of silk or velvet, to match with the color of the Habit, The 
colaris narrow, aud made very light—u:ually covered with vel- 
vet. Thesleeve is cut with very little fullness at the top, and 
shaped to the arm all the way tothe wrist, where it closes with 
frgm fourto six small buttons; the sleeve reaches inlength mere- 
ly to the wrist, and is overturned atthe end with a figured lace 
wristband, as represented. There are hooks and eyes placed at 
the edges of cach breast—as usual—!o close it; 
some of our ladies, among the most eleg nt, are having holes 
worked in the left side, to button like a coat, as high as pleasure 
or fancy may dictate. The breasts are faced with fiae serge 


ge, 
and wadded as required | y the wearer, and quilted 


y- . 4) 
form ol ie 


very neatly. The most receat'y adopted and popular style of | 


skirt, is an imitation of the Swiss, In Paris, they have become 
all the rage: the shape and proportion of them are very plainly 
illustrated on the engraved figure, which represents :ma!l diago- 
nal pockets in the corners of the skirts, for gloves and han2- 
kerchief. The skirts are rounded in front, and sown on very ful 
at the waist, and the back skirt is cat halluw at top, andthe fore- 
part folded on the back singly, forms single plaits, at the top 
end bottom of which there are buttons, being one attopandone 
at bottom of each pisit. The collar of the Habit is usually sur- 
m< unted with a rich figured lace collar, with rounded corners, 
as represented, The waists are worr very lang. 


in lieu of which, | 


The skirt is cut very full. and the trail is from a half to three- 
fourths of a yard longer than the necessary length of a skirt for 
walking dress. The Cap snd Feather being the only fashion- 
able style, isso plainly illustrated by the cut as to need no de- 
scription. The material is black ve'vet. 

GENTLEMEN’S RIDING DRESS. 

Ripvine Coat.—This garment, as exhibited in our engraving, is 
a revival ofthe Frenck Fashion ef 1812—hence it is termed the 
Napoleon coat, and the style prevails at this time in France and 
England, as well as America. It is usually mace double- breast- 
ed, as shown by the above cut, with waist exceedingly long and 
| skirts wide, with pockets and lids «s represented, about three 
inches below the waist seam. The collsr and lapelles are light 
—backs wide between the shoulders, which are also very wide— 

sleeves plain and short, fitting closely all the way, and without 
cuffs—the wristband being turmed over the end as represented: 
| The garment is edged with fine cord—binding having lost in favor. 
| The coat is of brown or green, with gilt buttons, and faced 
throughout with fine serce. 

Riviva on Paomenane Vesr.—Single breasted with rell collar— 
buitoniag nearly tothe top ofthe breast with about 7 buttons, of 
| plush or plaid velvet. 

PanraLoons.—Plaited tops, large, and half-caiter bottoms, of 
| lilac or dove colored cassimere. 


| SOOTHSAYERS. 


In a late number of the Irish Penny Journal we find a 





capital sketch of an Irish Prophet; which we transfer to our 
i 


pages, with the illustrative engraving ; not only as a speci- 


men of the Irish prophet, but of the class. The soothsayer 
who deceived Alexander into the confidence which proved 
the down/all of Darius, could not have more carefully word- 
ed his predictions than Barney docs; and the honest au. 
diences which hung attent vpon Barney’s lips, as depicted 
in the engraving, were not a whit more simple than those 


who credit signs, omens, and prognostications—and_ there 


. 


are not a tew euch. 


THE IRISH PROPHECY MAN. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


The individual to whem the heading of this artiele is uni- 
formly applied, stands among the lower classes of his coun- 
trymen in a different light and position from any of those 
previous characters that we have already described to our 
readers. The intercourse which they. maintain with the 
people is one that simply involves the means of procuring 
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subsistence for themselves by the exercise of their profes. | George the Fourth would never sit on the throne of Eng- 
sional skill, and their powers of contributing to the lighter | land. His coronation and reign, however, puazled our pro. 


enjoyments and more harmless amusements of their feliow- | 
countrymeff. All the collateral influences they possess, as | 
arising from the hold which the peculiar nature of this inter- | 
course gives them, generally affect individuals only on those 
minor points of fecling that act upon the lighter phases of | 
dom:stic life. They bring little to society beyond the mere 
accessories that are appended to the general modes of life 
and manners, and consequently receive themselves as strong | 
an impress from those with whom they mingle, as they com. | 
municate to them in return. 
Now, the Prophecy Man presents a character far different | 
from all this. With the ordinary habits of life he has | 
little sympathy. ‘The amusements of the people are to 
him little else than vanity, if not something worse.—_ 
He despises that class of men who live and think only 
for the present, without ever once performing their du. 
ties to posterity by looking into those great events that 
lie in the womb of futurity. Domestic joys or dis- 
tresses do not in the least affect him, because the man 
has not to do with feelings or emotions, but with principles. 
The speculations in which he indulged, and by which his 
whole life and conduct are regulated, place him far above 
the usual impulses of humanity. He cares not much who 
has been married or who has died, for his mind is in point 
of time, communing with unborn gencrations upon affairs of 
high and solemn import. The past, indeed, is to him some- 
thing, the future every thing; but the present, unless when 
marked by the prophetic symbols, little or nothing. The 
topics of his conversation are vast and mighty, being no. 
thing less than the fate of kingdoms, the revolution of em. 
pires, the ruin or establishment of creeds, the fall of mo. 
narchs, or the rise and prostration of principalities and pow- 


ers. How can a mind thus engaged descend to those petty | 


stbjects of ordinary life which engage the common atten- 
tion? How could a man hard at work in evolving out of 


prophecy the subjugation of some hostile state, care a far- | 


thing whether Loghlin Roe’s daughter was married to Gusty 
Given’s son, ornot ? The thing is impossible. Like fame, 
the head of the Prophecy May is always in the clouds, but 
so much higher up as to be utterly above the reach of any 
intelligence that does not affect the fate of nations. There 
is an old anecdote told of a very high anda very low man 
meeting. ‘ What news down there?” said the tall fellow. 
“Very little,” replied the other : * what kind of weather have 
you above ?” 


Well indeed might the Prophecy Man ask what news there , 


is below, for his mind seldom leaves those wrial heights from | 
which it watches the fate of Europe and the shadowing forth 
of future’ changes. 

The Prophecy Man—that is, he who solely devotes him. 
self toan anxious observation of those political occurrences 
which mark the signs of the times, as they bear upon the 
fature, the principal business of whose life it is to associate 
them with his own prophetic theories—is now a rare cha- 
racter in Ireland. He was, however, a very marked one.— 


compared with him, a very lim‘ted beat indeed. Instead of | 
being confined to a parish or a barony, the bounds of the | 
Prophecy Man’s travels were those of the kingdom itself; 
and indeed some of them have been known to make exeur. | 
sions to the Highlands of Scot!and, in order if possible to 
pick up old prophecies, and to make themsclves, by culti- | 
vating an intimacy with the Scottish seers, capable of get- 
ting a clearer insight into futurity, and surer rules for de 
veloping the latent secrets of time. 

One of the heaviest blows to the speculations of this class 
was the downfall and death of Bonaparte, especially the lat. | 
ter. There are still living, however, those who can get over | 
this difficulty, and who will not hesitate to assure you, with 
a look of much mystery, that the real ‘‘ Bonyparty” is alive 
and well, and will make his due appearance wher the time | 
comes; he who surrendered himself to the English being | 
but an accomplice of the true one. 

The next fact, and which I bave alluded to in treating of | 
the Shanahus, is that of the failure of the old prophecy that a | 


phets sadly, and indeed sent adrift for ever the pretensions 
of this prophecy to truth. 

But that which has nearly overturned the system, and 
routed the whole prophetic host, is the failure of the specu. 
lations so confidently put forward by Dr. Walmsey in his 
General History of the Christian Church, vulgarly called 
Pastorini’s Prophecy, he having assumed the name of Pas. 
torini as an incognito or nom de guerre. ‘The theory of 
Pastorini was, that Protestantism and all descriptions of 


| heresy would disappear about the year eighteen hundred and 


twenty-five, an inference which he drew with considerable 
ingenuity and learning from Scriptural prophecy, taken in 
connexien with past events, and which he argued with all 
the zeal and enthusiasm of a theorist naturally anxious to 
see the truth of his own prognostications verified. The 
fuilure of this, which was their great modern standard, has 
nearly demolished the political seers as a class, or compelled 
them to fall back upon the more antiquated revelations as- 
cribed to St. Columkill, St. Bridget, and others. 

Having thus, as is our usual custom, given what we con- 
ceive to be such preliminary observations as are necessary 
to make both the subject and the person more easily under- 
stood, we shall proceed to give a short sketch of the only 
Prophecy Man we ever saw who deserved properly to be 
called so, in the full and unrestricted sense of the term.— 
This individual’s name was Barney M’Haighery, but in 
what part of Ireland he was born Iam not able to inform 
the reader. All 1 know is, that he was spoken of on every 
occasion as The Prophecy Man; and that, although he 
could not himself read, he carried about with him, in a va- 
riety of pockets, several old books and manuscripts that 
treated upon his favorite subject. 

Barney was a tall man, by no means meanly dressed ; 
and it is necessary to say that he came not within the cha. 
racter or condition of a mendicant. On the contrary, he 
was considered as a person who must he received with res- 
pect, for the people knew perfectly well that it was not with 
every farmer in the neighborhood he would condescend to 
sojourn. IH{e had nothing of the ascetic and abstracted mea- 
greness of the Prophet in his appearance. So far from that, 
he was inclined to corpulency; but, like a certain class of 
fat men, his natural disposition was calm, but at the same 
time not unmixed with something of the pensive. His ha- 
bits of thinking, as might be expected, were quiet and medi- 
tative; his personal motions slow and regular; and his tran. 
sition from one resting-place to another never of such length 
during a single day as to excced ten miles. At this easy 
rate, however, he traversed the whole kingdom several 
times; nor was there probably a local prophecy of any im- 
portance in the country with which he was not acquainted. 
He took much delight in the greater and lesser prophets of 
the Old ‘Testament; but his heart and soul lay, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘in the Revelations of St. John the Divine.” 

His usual practice was when the family came home, at 
night from their labor, to stretch himself upon two chairs, 


_ his head resting upon the hob, with a boss for a pillow, his 


eyes closed, as a proof that his mind was deeply engaged 
with the matterinhand. In this attitude he got some one 
to read the particular prophecy upon which he wished to de. 
secant; and a most curious and amusing entertainment it 
generally was to hear the text, and his own singular and ori. 
ginal commentaries upon it. ‘That he must have been often 


| hoaxed by wags and wits, was quite evident from the star- 


tling travestics of the text which had been put into his 


| mouth, and which, having been once put there, his tenacious 


memory never forgot. 

The fact of Barney’s arrival in the neighborhood soon 
went abroad, and the natural consequence was, that the 
house in which he thought proper to reside for the time be- 
came crowded every night as soon as the hours of labor had 
passed, and the people got leisure to hear him. Having thus 
procured him an audience, it is full time that we should al- 


| low the fat old Prophet to speak for himself, and give us all 


an insight into futurity. 
‘Barney, ahagur,” the good man his host would say, 
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from you on the Prophecies ; and, sure, if you can’t give it to | 
them, who is there to be found that can ?” | 
“'Throth, Paddy Traynor, although I say it that should | 
not say it, there’s truth in that, at all events. The same | 
knowledge has cost me many a weary blisthur an’ sore heel | 
in huntin’ it up an’ down, through mountain an’ glen, in | 
Ulsther, Munsther, Leinsther, an’ Connaught—not forget- | 
tin’ the Highlands of Scotland, where there’s what they call | 
the ‘short prophecy,’ or second sight, but wherein there’s | 
after all but little of the Irish or long prophecy, that regards | 
what’s to befall the winged woman that flewn into the wil- 
derness. No, no—their second sight #n’t thrue prophecy at 
all. If a man gocs out to fish, or steal a cow, an’ that he 
happens t? be drowned or shot, another man that has the | 
second sight will sce this in his mind about or afther the 
time it happens. Why, that’s little. Many a time our own 
Irish drames are aiqual to it; an’ indeed I have it from a 
knowledgeable man, that the gift they boast of has four pa- 
rents—an empty stomach, thin air, a weak head, an’ strong 
whisky, an’ that a man must have all these, espishally the 


last, before he can have the second sight properly; an’ it’s | 


my own opinion. Now, 1 have a little book (indeed I left 
my book with a friend down at Errigle) that contains a pro- 
pheey of the milk-white hind an’ the bloody panther, an’ a 
forebodin’ of the slaughter there’s to be in the Valley of the 
Black Pig, as foretould by Beal Derg, or the prophet wid the 
red mouth, who never was known to speak but when he 
prophesied, or to prophesy but when he spoke.” 

“The Lord bless an’ keep us! an’ why was he called the 
Man wid the Red Mouth, Barney ?” 

} 


“‘T’ll tell you that: first, bekase he always prophesied 


about the slaughter an’ fightin’ that was to take place in the | 


time to come ; an’, secondly, bekase, while he spoke, the red 
blood always trickled out 
he foretould was true.” 

** Glory be to God! but that’s wondherful all out. Well, 
well!” 

“ Ay, an’ Beal Derg, or the Red Mouth, is still livin.’ ” 

‘* Livin’! why, is he a man of our own time?” 

‘Qurowntime! The Lord help you! It’s more thana 
thousand years since he made the prophecy. The case you 
see is this: he an’ the ten thousand witnesses are lyin’ in an 
enchanted sleepin one of the Montherlony mountains.” 

** An’ how is that known, Barney 


t his mouth, as a proof that what 


“It’s known. Every night at a certain hour one of the 
witnesses—an’ they're all sogers, by the way—must come 
out to look for the sign that’s to come.” 

‘** An’ whatis that, Barney ?” 


** It’s the fiery crose; an’ when he sees one an aich of the | 


four mountains of the north, he’s to know that the same sign’s 
abroad in all the other parts of the kingdom. Beal Derg an’ 


his men are then to waken up, an’ by their aid the Valley of 


the Black Pig is to be set free for ever-”’ 

‘** An’ what is the Black Pig, Barney ?” 

‘The Prospitarian church, that stretch from Enniskillen 
to Darry, an’ back again from Darry to Enniskillen. 

“Well, well, Barney, but prophecy is a strange thing to 
be sure! Only think of men livin’ a thousand years!” 

‘* Every night one of Beal Derg's men must go to the 
mouth of the cave, which opens of itself, an’ then look out 
for the sign that’sexpected. He walks up to the top of the 


mountain, an’ turns to the four corners of the heavens, to | 
thry if he can see it ; an’ when he finds that he cannot, he | 
goes back to Beal Derg, who, afther the other touches him, | 
He replies, | 
‘ No; the*mon is, but the jour is not!’ an’ that instant, | 


starts up, an’ axis him, ‘Is the time come?’ 


they’re both asleep again. Now, you see, while dhe soger 
is on the mountain top, the mouth of the cave is open, an’ 
any one may $o in that might happen to see it. 
it appears did, an’ wishin’ to know from curiosity whether 
the sogers were dead or livin,’ he touched one of them wid 
his hand, who started up an’ axed him the same question, 
‘Is the time come?’ Very fortunately he said‘ No ;’ an’ 
that minute the soger was as sound in his trance as be. 
fore.” 


One man | 


‘ The man is, but the hour is not ?’” 

““What didhe mane? I'll tell you that. The man is 
Bonyparty ; which manes, when put into proper explana- 
tion, the right side—that is, the true cause. Larned men 
have found that out.” 

“ Barney, wasn’t Columkill a great prophet ?” 

‘He was a great man entirely at prophecy, and so was 
St. Bridget. He prophesied that the cock wid the purple 
comb is to have both his wings clipped by one of his own 
breed before the struggle comes.’ Before that time, too, 
we're to have the Black Militia, an’ after that it is time for 
every man to be prepared.” 

‘** An’, Barney, who is the cock wid the purple comb?” 

“Why, the Orangemen to be sure. 
lor, the dirty thieves ?” 

** An’ the Black Militia, Barney, who are they ?” 

““T have gone far an’ near, through north an’ through 
south, up an’ down, by hill ean’ hollow, till my toes were 
corned an’ my heels in griskins, but could find no one able 
to resolve that, or bring itclearouto’ the prophecy. They’re 
to be sogers in black, an’ all their arms an’ ’coutrements is 
to be the same color; an’ farther than that is net known as 
yet.” . 
~  Tt’s a wondher you don’t know it, Barney, for there’s 
little about prophecy that you haven’t at your finger ends.” 

“ Three birds is to meet (Sarney proceeded in a kind of 
recitative enthusiasm) upon the sacs—two ravens an’ a dove 
—the two ravens is to attack the dove until she’s at the 
point of death; but before they take her life, an eagle 
comes and tears the two ravens to pieces, an’ the dove re- 
covers. 


Isn’t purple their co- 


There’s to be two crics in the kingdom ; one of them is 
to reach from the Giant’s Causeway to the centre house of 
the town of Sligo; the other is to reach from the Falls of 
Beleek to the Mill of Louth, which isto be turned three 
times with human blood ; but this is not to happen until a 
man with two thumbs an’ six fingers upon his right hand 
happens to be the miller.” 

‘** Who’s to give the sign of freedom to Ireland ?” 

* The little boy wid the red coat that’s born a dwarf, lives 
a giant, and dies a dwarf again! He’s lightest of foot, but 
leaves the heaviest foot-market behind him. An’ it’s he 
that is to give the sign of freedom to Ireland !” 

* There’s a period to come when Antichrist is to be upon 
the earth, attended by his two body servants Gog and Ma- 
gog. Who are they, Barney?” 

‘They are the sons of Hegog an’ Shegog, or in other 


| words, of Death an’ Damnation, and cousin jarmins to the 


Devil himself, which of course is the raison why he promotes 
them.” 

** Lord save us! 
Barney !” 

** Antichrist is to come from the land of Crame o’ Tarthar 
(Crim Tartary, according to Pastorini), which will account 
for himself an’ his army breathin’ fire an’ brimstone out of 


But I hope that won’t be in our time, 


, their mouths, according to the glorious Revelation of St. 


John the Divine, an’ the great prophecy of Pastorini, both 
of which beautifully compromise upon the subject. 

** The prophet of the Black Stone is to come, who was born 
never to prognosticate a lie. He is to be a mighty hunter, 
an’ instead of riding to his fetlocks in blood, he is to ride 
upon it, to the admiration of his times. It’s of him it is said 
‘that he is to be the only prophet that ever went on horse. 
back !’ 

“Then there’s Bardolphus, who as there was a prophet 
wid the red mouth, is called * the prophet wid the red nose.’ 
Ireland was, it appears from ancient books, under wather for 
many hundred years before her discovery ; but bein’ allowed 
to become visible one day in every year, the enchantment 

was broken by a sword that was thrown upon the earth, an’ 
| from that out she remained dry, an’ became inhabited.— 
* Woe, woe, woe,’ says Bardolphus, ‘ the time is to come 
when we'll have a second deluge, an’ Ireland is to be undher 
wather once more. A well is to open at Cork that will co- 
ver the whole island from the Giants’ Causeway to Cape 


| 
} 
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Clear. In them days St. Patrick will be despised, an’ will , 
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stand over the pleasant houses with his pasthoral crook in his 
hand, crying out Cead milie failtha in vain! Woe, woe, 


woe,’ says Bardolphus, ‘ for in them days there will be a | 


great confusion of colors among the people; there will be 
neither red noses nor pale cheeks, an’ the divine face of man 
alas! will put forth blossoms no more. The heart of the 
times wil! become changed; an’ when they rise up in the 
morning, it will come to pass that there will be no longer 
light heads or shaking hands among Irishmen! Woe, woe, 
woe, men, women and children will then dic, an’ their only 


complaint, like all those who perished in the flood of ould, 


will be wather on the brain—wather on the brain! Woe, 
woe, woe,’ says Bardolphus, ‘for the changes that is to 
come, an’ the misfortunes that’s to befall the many for the 
noddification of the few! an’ yet such things must be, for I, 
in virtue of the red spirit that dwells in me, must prophesy 
them. In those times men will be shod in liquid fire an’ not be 
burned; their breeches shall be made of fire, an’ will not 
burn them; their bread shall be made of fire, an’ will not 
burn them; their meat shall be made of fire, an’ will not 
burn them; and why? Oh, woe, woc, wather shall so 
prevail that the coolness of their bodies will keep them safe 
—yea, they shall even get fat, fair, an’ be full of health an’ 
strength, by wearing garments wrought out of liquid fire, by 
eating liquid fire, an’ all because they do not drink liquid 
fire—an’ this calamity shall coz:ne to pass,’ says Bardolphus, 
the prophet of the red nose. 

Two widows shall be grinding at the Mill of Louth (so 
saith the prophecy); one shal! be taken and the other left.” 

Thus would Barney proceed, repeating such ludicrous 
and hetrogeneous mixtures of old traditionary prophecies 
and spurious quotations from Scripture as were concocted 
for him by those who took delight in amusing themselves 
and others at the expense of his inordinate love for pro. 
phecy. 

‘“‘ But, Barney, touching the Mill o’ Louth, of the two 
widows grindin’ there, whether wi! the one that is taken or 
the one that 1s left be best off?” 


‘The prophecy doesn’t say,” replied Barney, “‘ an’ that’s | 
a matter that larned men are very much divided about.— | 


My own opinion is, that the one that is taken will be the 
best off; for St. Bridget says, ‘that betune wars an’ pesti- 
lences an’ famine, the men are to be so scarce that several of 
them are to be torn to pieces by the women in their struggles 
to see who will get them for husbands.’* ‘That time they 
say is to come.” i 

“ But, Barney, isn’t there many 
particular families in Ireland ?” 

‘Ay, several: an’ I'll tell you onc of them, about a family 
that’s not far from us this minute. You all know the hang- 
in’ wall of the ould Church of Ballynassagart, in Errigle 
Keeran parish ?” 

‘We do, tobe sure; an’ we know the prophecy too.” 

“Of course you do, bein’ in the neighborhoed. Well, 
what is it in the mean time ?” 

“ Why, that it’s never to fali till it comes down upon an 
takes the life of a M‘Mahon. 

** Right enough ; but do you know the raison of it ?” 

“We can’t say that, Barney; but, however, we're a 
home when you're here.” 


ould prophecies about 


‘Well, il tell you. St. Keeran was, may be, next to St. 
Patrick himself, one of the greatest saints in Ireland, but at 
any rate we may put him next to St. Columkill. Now, you 
see, when he was building the church of Baliynasaggart, i 
came to pass that there arose a great faminc in the land, an’ 
the saint found it hard to feed the workmen where there was 
no vittles. What to do, he knew not, an’ by coorse he was 
at asad amplush, no doubt of it. At length says he, ‘ Boys, 
we're all hard set at present, an’ widout food bedad we can’t 
work; but if you observe my directions, we'll contrive to 
have a bit o’ mate in the mean time, an’, among ourselves, it 
was seldom more wanted, for, to tell you the truth, I never 
thought my back an’ belly would become s0 well acquaint. 
ed. For the last three days they haven’t been asunder, 
an’ I find they are perfectly willing to part as soon as pos. 


* There Cértainly is such a prophecy. 


a 


| sible, an’ would be glad of any thing that ’ud put betune 
| them.’ 

Now, the fact was, that, for drawin’ timber an’ stones, an 
all the necessary matayrials for the church, they had but 
| one bullock, an’ him St. Keeran resolved to kill in the even- 

ing, and to give them a fog meal of him. He accordingly 
slaughtered him with his own hands, ‘ but,’ said he to the 

workmen, ‘ mind what I say, boys; if any one of you breaks 
a single bone, even the smallest, or injures the hide in the 
laste, you'll destroy all; an’ my sow! to glory but it'll be 
worse for you besides.’ 

He then took all the fiesh off the bones, but not till he 
had boiled them, of coorse; afther which he shewed them 
up again in the skin, an’ put them in the shed, wid a good 

wisp 0’ straw before them; an’ glery be to God, what do 
| you think, but the next mornin’ the bullock was alive, an’ 

in as good condition as ever he was in during his life! Bet- 
| ther fed workmen you couldn’t see, an’, bedad, the saint 
| himseif got so fat an’ rosy that you’d scarecly know him to 
| be the same man afther it. Now, this went on for some 
| time ! whenever they wanted mate, the bullock was killed, 
an’ the boncs an’ skin kept safe as before. At lst it hap- 
pened that a long-sided fellow among them named M‘Ma.- 

hon, not satisfied with his allowance of the mate, took a 
| fancy to have a lick of the marrow, an’ accordingly, in spite 
of all the saint said, he broke one of the legs an’ sucked the 
_marrow out of it. But behold you!—the next day when 
they went to yokethe bullock, they found that he was use- 
| less, for the leg was broken an’ he couldn’t work. This, to 
be sure, was a sad misfortune to them all, but it couldn't be 

helped, an’ they had to wait til betther times came; for the 
' truth is, that afther the marrow is broken, no power of man 
could make the leg as it was before until the cure is brought 

about by time. However, the saint was very much vexed, 
| an’ good right he had. ‘Now, M‘Mahon,’ says he to the 
| guilty man, ‘ I ordher it, an’ prophesy that the church we're 
| building will never fall till it falls upon the head of some one 
| of your name, if it was to stand a thousand ycars. Mark 
my words, for they must come to pass.’ 

An’ sure enough you know as well as I do that it’s all 
| down long ago wid the exception of a piece of the wall, 
| that’s not standin’ but hangin’, widout any visible support 

in life, an’ only propped up by the prophecy. It can’t fall 
| tilla M’Mahon comes cht it; but although there’s plen- 
ty of the name in the neighborhood, ten o’ the strongest 
| horses in the kingdom wouldn’t drag one of them widin half 
|amile of it. There, now, is the prophecy that belongs to 
| the hangin’ wall of Ballynasaggart church.” 

“ But, Barney, didn’t you say something about the wing- 
ed woman that flewn to the wildherness?” 

‘“‘T did; that’s a decp point, an’ its few that undherstands 
‘it. The baste wid seven heads and ten horns is to come; 
| an’ when he was to make his appearance, it was said to be 
time for them that might be alive then to go to their pada- 
' reens.” 

“ What does the seven heads and ten horns mane, Bar- 

ney ?” 

“Why, you see,as I am informed from good authority, 
| the baste has come, an’ it’s clear from the ten horns that he 
| could be no other than Harry the Eighth, who was married 
| to five wives, an’ by all accounts they strengthened an’ orna- 
| mented him sore against his will. Now, set in case that 
each of them—five times two is ten—hut! the thing’s as 
| clear as crystal. But Til prove it betther. You sec the 

woman wid the two wings is the church, an’ she flew into 
| the wildlierness at the very time Harry the Bighth wid his 
| ten horns on him was in his greatest power.” * 

‘“Bédad that’s puttin’ the explanations to it in great 
style.” 

“ But the woman wid the wings is only % be in the wil- 
dherness for a time, times and half a time, that’s exactly 
three hundred an’ fifty years, an’ afiher that there’s to be no 
more Prodostans.” 

“ Faith, that’s great !” 

“ Sure Columkill prophesied that unt] HEMEIAM 
should come, the church would be in no danger, but that af, 
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ther that she must be undher a ck yud for a time, times an’ | 


half a time, jistin the same way.’ 

* Well, but how do you explain that, Barney ? 

“ An’ St. Bridget prophesied that when D O C is upper. | 
most, the church willbe hard set in Ireland. But, indeed, 
there’s no end to the prophecies that there is concerning 
Ireland an’ the church. However, neighbors, do you know 
that I feel the heat of the fire has made me rather drowsy, 
an’ if you have no objection, I'll take a bit of anap. There’s 


great things near us any how. An’ talkin’ about DOC 
brings to my mind another ould prophee y made up, they 
say, betune Colun ponds and St. Bridge t: an’ it is this, that 


the eo of the cou uthry will never ss at hand till the 


| will endeavor to recal their story : 


an entrance; and his victims were not unknown tome. I 
itis a simple one; but it 


| suits well the mournful temper of my mind, and I shall 


D O C flourishes in Lrel land.’ 
Such were the speculations npon which the harmless 
nind of Barney M’Haighrey ever dwelt. From house to | 


use, from parish to parish, and from provi ince to province, 
did he thus tri idge, never ina hurry, but always steady and 
eonstant in his motions. He might be not in aptly termed 
Old Mortality of t:aditionary prophecy, which he often 
chiselled anew, added to, and improved, in a manner that 


Dame Ye } 
#S8 AING 


generally gratifred himself and his hearers. He was a harm. | 
i 


lan, and never known to stand 1 
Ci loth s oY money. 


n need of eithe, 
Iie paid little attention to the silent bu- 
siness of ongoing life, and was consequently very nearly an 
abstraction. He was always on the allert however, for the 
result of a battle; and after having heard it, he would give 
no opinion whatsoever yntilshe had first silently compared it 
with his own private theory in prophecy. If it agreed with 


| moment, the gate was thrown open, and a 


this, he immediately published it in connection with his | 


established text; | 
on the subject. 

His class has nearly disappeared, and indeed it is so mu c 
the better, for the minds of the people were thus filled with 
antiquated nonsense that did them no good. Poor Barney, 
to his great mortification, lived to see with his own eyes the 
failure ef his most favorite prophecies, but he was not to be 
disheartened even by this ; though some might fail, all could 
not; and his stock 
furnish him with a sufficient number of others over which to 
cherish his imagination and expatiate during the remainder 
of his inoffensive life. 


FLORENCE 


A TALE 


——— 


Seat ianiae 


PRE AL LIFE. 
*Tis a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of man’s life; 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
In bodily form. WorpsworTH. 
A village in the south of England is one of the 
what it seems, the very nestling. 
nd happiness. it glitters, with its 
d cott ages and garden walls, among the green 


loveliest 
sights in nature; and it is 
pace af } poetry, love, a 

white washe 


’ = 


trees ’mid which it is embowered, like the golden fruits of 


Spain, peeping from beneath the rich foliage that does but 
partial ly conceal them. Its mead W's, its stream, its taper- 
ing church. spire; its hedge. rows, its lanes of swectbriar and 
wild-roses; its lattices, with their clustering jessamine and 
honey-suckle; its gardens, with their bee e-hives its 3 
chards, with their odoriferous b'ossoms; and above all, 
simple, yes cheerful inhabit: ants, ignorant of the great w ° td, 
anc 1 unwilling to have that j ignorance enlightened ; all com. 
bine to render a village in the south of England the most 
d itfal spot in the universe. How swect to retire from 
the w arid to such a haven of re pose; nd there to ctiltivate 
only the pungg affections of one’s nature, and keep the soul 
divided, by a rainbow zene, from the grosser atmosphere of 
common existéHec. Phere are many little paradises of the 
xing I speak of, and I should be tor itented with an 
them ; although, if I had my choice, I should p 
upon W oodburn, i in preference to a!! the ri rest. My perey 
tion is the more singular, as all my assoeiations connected 
with the recollection of that village are of a peculiarly me. 


lancholy cast. Even there the spviler, sorrow, had found 


haps fix 


but if it did not, he never opened his lips , 


was too varied and extensive not to | 


ny one of | 


therefore avail myself of this opportunity to narrate it. 

Let me paint her as I first saw her.—It was in her cot- 
tage garden, on a bright summer morning, when the dew 
was still sparkling on the flowers. She held a book in her 
hand, but she was not reading. She stood wrapped in a 
delightfu! reverie, with her eycs fixed on two young rose- 
bushes. I knew not then that she was my old friend’s only 
child, yet I stopped involuntarily to gaze upon her. I had 
never before seen aught so beautiful; and that, too, without 
the shadow of pretence. I cannot describe her features, 
but their combined effect was irresistible. There was a 
world of e xpre: siun—an unfathomab!e depth of feeling, i 
her dark blueeye. I saw a tear atext into it; but the 
thought that called it up was merely transient, for a smile 
gathered upon her lips i immedi ttely afterwards, and chased 
away with its light the little harbinger of sorrow. At that 
a youth entered — 
He was her lover; I knew it at a glance. A dceper crim- 
son spread itself over her cheek, and her smile kindled into 
one of more intense delight. They stood together; Eng. 
laad could not have produced a nobler pair. They seated 
themselves in the sunshine; the youth took the book and 
read aloud. It was a poetic page over r which they hung.— 
She leam her white arm on her lover’s shoulder, and gazed 
upon him with delighted and breathless attention. Who is it 
that has said there is no happiness on earth? Had he seen 
Edmond and Florence on that calm, blue morning, he would 
have confessed the absurdity of his creed. 

Edmund was the eldest son of the village rector ;—a man 
“to all the country dear.” Florence was the daughter of 
an old, respected soldier, who had served in many & ¢am- 
paign, and who now lived in retirement, upon the small 
pension which was given him by government, as the reward 
of his leng and valuable services. She had lost her mother 
almost before she knew her, and all her filial affection was 
centred in her only surviving parent; her heart she had be- 
stowed upon Edmund, and he was by no means insensibie 
of the value of the gift. They had been companions from 
their infancy. All their recollections of times past were 
the same, for all their amusements and studies had been 
similar. But Edmund had made considerably more ¢ 


progress 
than Florence. Nature had heaped upon himall those men. 
tal endowments that constitute zenius. She had given him 


a mind capable of the profoundest as spirations ; a a heart that 
could feel more deeply, a fancy that could wing a bolder 
flight, than those of m st other youths of his age. He, 
as yet, knew nothing of the of society beyond the 
limits of Woodburn. He had never been more than twenty 
miles from home during his whole life. 

But he was now eighteen, and Florence was only a year 
younger. They had ceased to be boy andgirl. She, indeed, 
would have been contented to have continued as she was 
for ever, blest with her father’s and her lover’s affection; 
more than happy in the discharge of her domestic duties; 
in ier summer evening rambles, in her books, het bees, her 
truits, and her flowers. But Edmund, although he loved 
her with all the enthusiasm of a first love, had more ambi- 
tion in his nature. He wished to mingle in the crowd, in 
the pursuit of an ry ; and he had hopes that he might out- 

some of his competitors. Beside, he was not 
possossed of an independeni fortune; and excrtion, there- 
fore, became aduty. 

His resolution was at once formed; he determined 
his residence in London, for at least a eon 1p! 
ascertain whether, in truth, ability was there its ow 
It was sad news to Florence ; but on bo tion on the ad- 

vantages which Edmund might derive from the execution of 
the scheme, she looked upon her grief as selfish, and endea- 
vored to restrain it. The evening before he left Weodburn, 
they took a farewell walk together, in her father’s garden. 
Florence had succeeded in keeping up a show of cheerful- 
ness during the day; but as the ye'low beams of the setting 
sun came streaming in through the poplars and elms that 


state 


str rip at least 


to fix 

s, and 
naniie 
} 


+B 


| lined the wall, and as she thought how often they had seen 
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how long it would be ere they should | 
see it set again, a chord was touched whieh vibrated through | 
her heart, and she could no longer restrain her tears. Ed- | 
mund besought her, with the utmost tenderness of manner, 
not to give way to emotions so violent ; but she only locked | 
his hand more firmly in her own, and, amid the convulsive | 
sobs, repeated again and again—“ Edmund! we shall never | 
meet more! I am not superstitious, but I know that I am | 
right;—we shall never meet more!*? Her lover} ad recourse | 
to every soothing argument he could think of; but though she 
at Jength became calm, a gloomy presentiment of future evil | 
seemed to have taken possession of her mind. 
A year had elapsed, and Edmund’s early dream had been | 
more than realized. He had risen into fame at once; his 
reputation as a man of genius was acknowledged through- 
out his native land. His fortune was secured, and his name | 
had already become illustrious. Every where was his so- | 
ciety courted, and his opinions listened to with deference | 
and admiration. ‘There seemed to be no honors to which | 
he might not hope to atta’n. His ardent spirit, and his | 
growing ambition, became only the more insatiable. Every 
difficulty had yielded before him; he had flown on upon 
the wings of success; his life had hitherto been a brilliant | 
dream—a dream from which he saw no prospect of imme. | 
diate awakening. 
It was evening, and he was alone in her splendid drawing. | 
room, with the lovelicst woman in London—the daughter | 
of a viscount. A hundred lamps, reflected by a hundred | 
mirrors, shone around them. There was to be a magnificent | 
entertainment, but the company had not yet arrived. Ed- | 
mund, and the lady Matilda, would not have cared had 
they never arrived at all. They sat near cach other, and | 


| was the witness of my grief. 


(©) 
not ; a mist swam before hereyes; she held out her hand, 
and threw herself into her father’s arms. 

It was Saturday evening, and she knew that Edmund had 
arrived carly on the previous day, but she had not yet seen 
him. She was sitting in the summer house of her father’s 
garden, when she heard a step on the gravel walk; she 
looked through the willows and honcy-suckle ; it was he! 
he himself—in all the bloom and beauty of dawning man- 
hood. Astrange shivering passed over her whole frame, 
and her color went and came with fearful rapidity. Yet 


| she retained her self-possession, and with apparent ealm. 


ness, rose to reccive him when she entered. The change in 


| her appearance, however, struck him immediately ; ‘Good 
| God! have you been ill! you are altered, sadly altered, 
| since I saw you last.” ‘* Does that strike you as so rery 
| wonderful, Edmund?” said Florence gravely; ‘are you 


not altered, too ?” ‘Oh, Florence ! I have behaved to you 
like a villain! I sec it now, cruelly, fatally do I sce it!”"— 
“Edmund, that I did love you, yon setting sun, which 
shone upon us when last we parted, can still attest, for it 
It has been the witness, too, 
of the tears I have shed in my solitude, tears which have 
been revealed to no earthly eye; and it shall be the witness, 


| even yet,” she continued, an almost heavenly smile illumi- 
_ nating her pale countenance, “ of our reconciliation, fur the 


wanderer has returned, and his errors are forgiven.” She 
held out her hand to him as she spoke, but he shrunk back ; 
‘I dare not—I dare not take it!" Its too late ! Florence, 
Iam married!” ‘There was not a sound escaped her lips, 
but her cheeks grew deadly pale ; her eyes became as fixed 
as stone, and she fell on the ground like a marble statue. 
Her grave is in the church-yard of Woodburn ; she lies 





talked in low, soft tones, of all that youth and beauty love | beside her father. There isno urn nor monumental tablet 
best to talk about. Edmund had never felt so vain in his | to mark the spot, but I should know it among a thousand. 
life before ; for there were hundreds in the metropolis, blest | Edmund’s fame has travelled into other countries, and men 
with all the advantages of rank and birth, who would have | have looked up to him as a demi-god.—Florence Willesden 


given both their titles and their fortunes to have secured | was never heard of beyond the limits of Woodburn till now. 
one of those smiles which the proud maiden now lavished | 


upon him. And she—she had read his works, she thought | 


of his fame, she looked upon his clegant form and handsome | RUSSIAN LOVE. 


| 
features, and forgot the hundred scions of nobility who had é , , i 
offered up their incense at her sbrinc. A carriage was heard | ‘There are circumstances of distress which throw an in- 
to stop, and they were soon to be interrupted. “I have terest around those involved in them, far greater than the 
taken a fancy to that emerald ring of yours,” said the lady | most lavish gifts of a prosperous fortune could confer.— 
Matilda, “ will you exchange it for one of mine ?” She took | Squalid poverty and pallid disease, even while they awake 
a glittering diamond from her finger, and put it on Ed- | compassion and opcn the hand of benevolence, excite on 
mund’s; and at the same time his emerald became onc of | almost involuntary disgust; and having relieved, we gladly 
the ornaments of the prettiest hand in the world. It was a | pass on, unwilling to contemplate longer than way be abso- 
ring which Florence had given him, the very morning he | lutely neces: ary, objects so painful to our feelings, so degra- 
left Woodburn. ding te our common nature. But the distress which still pre- 
The two years he was to be away had expired.— Flo. | serves the propriety of better fortune, the dejection evinced 
rence,” said her father to her one morning, “ I never saw | only by the pale cheek, the forced and infrequent smile, and 
you looking so well, your cheeks are all roses, my sweet | the reserve that is assumed as a shelter from observation, 
girl; have you been watching the sun rise?’ Florence | these are attendant circumstances which plead to the sus- 
turned away her head for a moment, to brush a burning tear | ceptibilities of the heart and seize the imagination. 
from her eye, and then answered cheerfully to her unsus- | Thus cireumstanced was Frederick Wolmar, when the 
pecting father, that she had seen the sun rise. There was | fate of battle had jlaced him among the number of the un. 
not a person in Woodburn, except her father, who had not | fortunate prisonersof war at Soissons, in 1813. To a coun- 
observed how dreadfully Florence was altered—not in her | tenance and form noble and expressive, the continual con- 
manners, nor habits, nor conversation; but in her looks. | templation of his own and his wretched compatriots’ mis- 
Her cheek, it is true, was red, but it was the hot flush of | fortunes gave an air of deep melancholy. As he traversed 
fever; her eye was bright, but it was the clearness of an in- | the streets, the abstraction visible in his features plainly in- 
sidious malady. | dicated that his soul was in his native Russia, and that its 
She had heard of Edmund's success, and there was not a | pent-up energies burned for freedom and for action. Whe- 
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heart in the world that beat so proudly at the intelligence : | ther it were that the general ferment in which all Europe 


but she soon heard of more than his success, and his letters 
became fewer, shorter, and colder. When her father was 
from home, she would sit for hours in her garden, by herself, | 
listening, as she said, to the chirping of the birds, but weep. 
ing bitterly all the while. 

** [have not heard you speak of Edmund lately,” said 
her father to her onc day, aboutthe beginning of June. “I 
do not think of him the less,” answered Florence, with a 





faint smile. The old man knew nothing of his apostacy.— 
‘** T have good news for you,” said he ; “* I saw the rector to 
day, and Edmund isto be in Woodbarn bythe end of the 
week.” Florence grew pale ; she tried to speak, but could 


was at that period involved indurated the hearts of men, or 
whether the despotic government of the modern Caesar were 
inimicable to the existence of the kinder charities of life, 
certain it is that Frederick found little in Soissdns to soothe 
the rigor of his fate. Des veritables malheurcux, asthe un- 
fortunate prisoners were generally termed, experienced every 
extreme of wretchedness; and Frederick, whom peculiar 
circumstances had afforded some little funds, did all in his 
power to relieve their necessities, while he participated in 
their sorrows. Thns had passed nearly five months, when 
he was one day sudderity reeognized by Sir Harcourt Aim- 
worth, whom he had known in Russia, and to whom he had 
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once rendered an essential service. After the first warm | 
expressions of salutation, Sir Harcourt introduced Captain 
Wolmar to a young Frenchman of distinguished air, his 
companion. This was the first kindly beam of fortune that | 
had risen upon Frederick since his capture. Sir Harcourt 
Aimworth was generous and grateful, and sought every 
means of proving to him how fully he remembered, and how | 
anxious he was to return former benefits; and Frederick | 
soon found his situation meliorated, and his spirits improved, 
under the influence of friendship. Volmar!” cried Sir) 
Harcourt, one evening before they parted, “ to-morrow I 
go to Compiegne. A grand /efe is to be given in honor of 
Adolphe Clairville’s coming of age—he who was with me 
the first day I met you here. The chateau is delightfully 
situated, and the scene will be new and entertaining; you 
must accompany me.” 

“Impossible ! you forget that I am a prisoner.” 

“No, I do not; I have sufiicient interest to obtain per- 
mission for your leaving Soissons for so short a time, and so! 
short a distance.” 

“A change of scene, I confess.” replied Frederick, 
“would be refreshing to my wearied eyes; but this dress 
is unsuited to the scene you lead me to expect.” 

All minor objections were soon overruled, and the follow. 
ing day, somewhat laterthan Sir Harcourt wished, they 
set forth for the Compiegne. Some delay had occurred in 
obtaining the Commandant’s permission, which at their 
outset rather clouded the sits of both ; but as the bean- | 
ties of the country opened upon them, they forgot their eha- 
grin, and, pursuing their way bythe banks of the Aisne, 
Sir Harcourt gradually reassumed his accustomed hilarity, 
and Frederick’s heart expanded with feelings of pleasure, 
less apparent, but infinitely more profound. 

Compiegne is distant from Soissons about nine leagues.— 
On entering the town, which is neat and pretty, many ob- 
jects of interest presented themselves to Wolmar’s eyes; 
among these was the magnificent chateau of the Empress, 
and its beautiful gardens, which, before proceeding to Mon- 
sieur Clairville’s, Frederick persuaded his friend to allow 
hima hasty vi¢w. Money here, as every where else, in 
despite of standing orders to the contrary, threw open the | 
doors, and they traversed many apartments, through which | 
the light steps of Maria Louisa had often passed. The dis- | 
position of the grounds afforded them even still more plea- | 
sure. Froemthe middle ofthe garden an expansive plain, | 
with a fine sheet of water, appeared; the plain continuing | 
till the eye reached a hill thickly crowned with trees, which, | 
having a passage cut through, allowed the eye to range | 
over an immensity of space. In thatspaece, the sole object | 
that met their view was a marble crucifix of colossal size, | 
apparently touching the heavens. A fine and extensive 
gravel walk, covered with mahogany, where in all weathers 
the Empress could take exercise, also attracted their atten- 
tion. Having peeped into the wood that terminated the 
gardens, they hastened to resume their route to the less 
magnificent chateau of Monsieur Clairville. 

The soft twilight of a September evening was stealing 
over the horizon, and had Wolmar consulted his own feel- 
ings, he would have chosen to wander in the open air, ra- 
ther than seek the illuminated mansion they were approach- | 
ing. However, hedid notlong regret the destiny which 
drew him thither, when, amidst a large family circle, to 
whom he was introduced, he beheld the beautiful Adoline | 
Clairville. Just seventeen, she inherited from her mother, 
who had been a Parisian belle, the airy elegance of mien, 
the fine and graceful form, the dark and brilliant eye by 
which a truly beautiful French woman ever is distinguish- 
ed; while from her father she derived the Saxon distinction 
of a complexion exquisitely fine, and a profusion of light 
hair. Her features, though delicate, were expressive, and 
animated by a soul highly susceptible and highly cultivated. | 

Deeply did Wolmar now regret the hours he had wasted | 
in his progress from Soissons; for his heart, with an im- | 
pulse instantaneous and impetuous, kindled with love to | 
Adoline. Rarely is passion so spontaneous, and stil] more 
rarely is its object so calculated to excite it as she was. 
Wolmar, deprived of all presence of mind, gazed upon her 








with eyes in whose dark orbs the fire of his soul was too 
apparent; and he did not utter a word till Adoline left the 
room. The spell that bound him was then broken, and, 
reddening at the recollection of his appearance while so ab- 
sorbed, he endeavored to ingratiate himself with the family. 
He had himself been not a little the subject of conversation. 
His uniform pointed him out as an object of interest in a 
political point of view; and the gentlemen canvassed him, 
under the influence of national or party prejudices ; while 
his elegant and expressive countenance, fine form, and grace- 
ful airs interested the ladies in his behalf, although, as yet, 
nothing more than the general bow on his entrance had ac- 
knowledged their presence. 

It is allowed that an individual seldom appears to less 
advantage than while under the dominion of the first im- 
pressions of love. Such was the case with Frederick: a 
Stupor appeared to have seized his faculties; his remarks 
were commen-place and unconnected; and he occasionally 
fell into a silence, which might have rendered his possession 
of consciousness doubtful, only that he never failed to turn 
his eyes to the door when it cpened. One after another the 
ladies tripped away to their toilette; some lamenting that 
the joli garcon had not the vivacity of their countrymen, 
and receiving this specimen of Russian manners as a con- 


| firmation of the received opinion of the barbarism of the 


country ; while others, more acute or more liberal, attributed 
his abstraction to his misfortunes, justly conceiving that 
such a countenance could not be allied to an insensible or 
ill-informed mind. 

To soothe the fever that was taking possession of his 
breast, Frederick strolled into the gardens; but he found 
not the solitude he desired—the domestics were busied in 
the illuminations and decorations, and the incessant sound 
of the arriving carriages announced the assembling of the 
guests. The ball-room opened on a splendid baleony, from 
which wide marble steps led into the garden. Frederick 
placed himself in a situation that commanded a view of the 
gay saloon, desirous to gaze on one only out of all the bril- 
liant assembly. It was notJong before she appeared ; her 
gossamer robes were of snowy whiteness, while flowers of 
the most delicate hue were tastefully enwreathed with her 
hair. Scarcely breathing, he approached nearer and nearer, 


| till, sheltered under the shadow of a large tree, he stood al- 


most before the steps of the balcony, into which, accom- 
panied by Sir Harcourt Aimworth, Adoline now advanced. 
A frantic feeling of jealousy instantly seized the soul of 
Frederick ; he thought he beheld a rival in Sir Harcourt; 
though a little reflection might have told him, that their tar- 
dy journey from Soissons was very unlike the progress which 
a favored lover would have made to such an object. There 


| wasa pensive softness in Adoline’s air, which convinced him 


she must feel peculiar interest in listening to her compa- 
nion; and there was but one subject that could suggest it 
self to the heated brain of Frederick, as that on which they 
were conversing. In afew moments he saw Sir Harcourt 
bow and descend tothe garden; and Adolinc, returning to 
the room, was lost in a group of ladies. 

Sir Harcourt passed without pereeiving him, and enqui-. 


| red of a domestic if he had seen Captain Wolmar, a Russian 


officer! “ He is inthe garden,” was the reply. Frederick 
now advanced, and the moment his friend perceived him he 


| exclaimed—“ Where, in the name of wonder, have you 


been hiding? How unsought and how unmerited do the fa- 
vors of fortune fal] into the cap of some men, who will not 
give themselves the trouble to hold out to receive them.— 
Here has the lovely Adeline been in tears at your story, and 
is willing to accept you as a partner in the next dance.”— 
Fervent was the pressure of hand which replied to this wel- 
come news, and, rapid as electric light, Frederick was in the 
ball-room. Sir Harcourt conducted him to Mademoiselle 
Clairville, and buoyant with ecstacy he led her to the dance. 

The passion that intoxicated him every moment gained 
new strength; and, without pausing to ask himself what 
might be the result, he determined to put a period to his sus- 
pense, by divulging it to Adoline befure he returned to Sois- 
sons. Three days formed the utmost limit of his stay, and 
when might he hope permission to return? A prisoner of 
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war, he had no power to quit the city without the command- 
er’s leave. If, hitherto, his loss of liberty had been oppres- 
sive, it was xow insupportable, and a thousand wild visions 
of flying with Adoline Clairville flitted acrosshis mind. Be- 
fore the evening was half over, the silent but eloquent lan- 
guage of his eyes had imparted to her the secret of his heart; 


and her gentle blush, her soft and downcast looks, as elo- | 


quently replied. Animated by hope, spirits that had long 
Jain dormant, mantled into brilliancy, and the severest sa- 
tirists on his first appearance, were the loudest to declare 
him as conspicuous for his talent and address, as he was 
distinguished in person and in air. 

At four in the morning, Adoline had quitted the ball. 
room ; and though, from the continual flutter of coxcombs 
and admirers round her, Frederick had had no opportunity 
of breathing a connected sentence, she carried with her a 
conviction of the conquest she had made of his heart, and 
felt how quickly she was surrendering her own, ‘ Strange 
unfortunate fatality!” she exclaimed, ‘out of the many 
suited to my rank and situation, that none should have 
awakened my heart; while to this stranger, responsive emo- 
tions rise spontancously. But it must not be—he is a Rus- 
sian—he is a prisoner—my father, my brother never would 
consent. I must shun his presence, I mnst banish him from 
my thoughts.” The effort Adoline felt would be painful ; 
but she knew the sequel of such an ill-assorted attachment 
could only be fraught with the bitterest miserics, and with 
a resolution which it would be happy for her sex if they 
more frequently possessed, she determined to nip it in the 
bud. She possessed a strength of character beyond her 
years, and an exemption from the vice of coquettry uncom- 
mon to her countrywomen. Unwilling te trifle with the feel- 
ings of the unfortunate Wolmar, and fearful that her invo. 
luntary admiration had already given him too much encou- 
ragement, she forebore to join in the various entertainments 
prepared for those guests who remained at the chateau, and, 
under the plea of fatigue, did not make her appearance till 
the crowded ball-room again demanded her presence, and 
precluded the possibility of her receiving any particular ad- 
dress. Frederick, however, was not to be avoided: the 
hours passed since he had last beheld her, had wrought his 
mind to a pitch of desperation; and, seeing no means un- 
aided of compassing his views, he made a confident of Sir 
Harcourt. A weak good nature was the leading characte. 
ristie of the baronet’s mind: he readily promised Frederick 
his assistance; and that evening, while the guests were at 
supper, he managed to detain Adoline in the deserted ball- 
room. 
whole evening, never suffering her eyes to meet his, and 
always mingling in some group the moment he approached 


| He at least is spared misery and humiliation. 





Sedulously she had shunned Captain Wolmar the | 


her. Infinite, therefore, was her sorrow to see him advance | 


towards her, and at the same moment Sir Harcourt leave 
the room. 


She read in his impassioned countenance the tumult of | 


his soul, and trembling for her own strength, she sought to 
pass him with a slight en pessant salutation; but the mourn. 
ful and impressive tone with which he exclaimed * Accord 


me ore moment, madam !” sank into her heart, and deprived | 


her of all power if notof all wish to fly. The moments 
were precious; they were few and fleeting, and another op- 
portunity might not be permitted. Frederick, therefore, 
seized them, az the shipwrecked wretch grasps the last frag- 
ment that gives the hope of escaping death. In the impas- 
sioned language of an ardent and heated imagination, he 
pleaded his passion ; and in despite of every effort to assume 
composure, large tears dropped from the beautiful eyes of 
Adoline as she listened. He interpreted them too favorably 
—with a strong effort she summoned all her native strength 
of character, and thus undeceived him. 

** Captain Wolmar, you have my esteem, be not offended 
if I say my pity—but hope—I can give you none. My fate 


conviction to the heart of Frederick, and it paralyzed all 
the energies of a soul so lately burning with passion and 
elated with hope. When Adoline reached the door, she 
turned, and again exclaimed—* Farewell!’ The pathos 
of her tone recalled him to himself, and darting towards 
her, he caught her hand, and with the wildest adoration 
pressed it to his lips; then, ccho:ng her words, repeated— 
‘* Farewell! farewell for ever!” and rushed into the garden. 
Adoline clasped her hands, mentally ejaculating as she hur- 
ried to her own room—* Thank heaven ! the effort is past! 
The proud 
Clairvilles will never wound him with their scorn. Wolmar 
I have spared thee that!” 

She by this time had gained her window, which over- 
looked the garden, and she was pressing her hands upon 
her burning eyes, when the report of a pistol struck like a 
thunderbolt upon her heart. A horrid apprehension seized 
her brain, too soon confirmed—the unfortunate, the impe- 
tuous Wolmar, had fallen by his own hand! 


THE STRANGER IN LOUISIANA.* 


We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 
We looked for the youth of the sunny glanee, 
Whose step was the flcetest in chase or dance ! 
The light of his eye was a joy to see, 
The path of his arrows as to flee ; 
But there came a voice from a distant shore— 
He was call’d—he is found ’midst his tribe no more! 
He is not in his place when the night-fires burn, 
But we look for him still—he will yet return! 
His brother sat with a drooping brow, 
In the gloom of the shadowing cypress bough, 
We roused him—we bade him no longer pine, 
For we heard a step—but the step was thine! 


We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 
We look’d for the Maid of the mournful song ; 
Mournful, though sweet—she hath left us long. 
We told her the yeuth of her love was gone, 
And she went forth to seek him—shespass’d alone! 
We hear not her voice when the woods are still, 
From the bower where it sang, like a silvery rill, 
The joy of her sire with her smile is fled, 
The winter is white on his lonely head, 
He hath none by his side when the waste we track, 
He hath none when we rest—yet she comes not back! 
We look’d for her eye on the feast to shine, 
For her breezy step—but the step was thinc! 


We saw thee, O stranger, and wept ; 
We look’d for the Chief who hath left the spear, 
And the bow of his battles forgotten here ; 
We looked for the Hunter, whose bride’s lament 
On the wind of the forest at eve is sent; 
We look’d for the First-born, whose mother’s cry, 
Sounds wild and shrill through the midnight sky ! 
Where are they? ‘Thou’rt secking some d-stant cvast,— 
Oh, ask of them, stranger !—send back the lost! 
Tell them we mourn by the dark blue streams ; 
Tell them our lives but cf them are dreams! 
Tell, how we sat in the gloom to pine, 
And to look for their step—but the step was thine! 


*“ An early traveller mentions a people on the banks of the 
Mississippi, who burst into teurs at the sight of astranger. The 
reason of this is, that they fancy their deceased friends and re- 
lations to be only gone on a journey, and being ia constant ex- 
pectation of their return, look for them vainly amongst those fo- 


| reign travellers.’—Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Cus- 
toms. 


allows me only the alternative of marriage with my father’s | 


consent, or a convent. His views with regard to my desti- 


ny, are already fixed, and fixed irrevocably! Thus, we 
must never mect again! Farewell |” 


Tue Marcu or Temperance —On Sunday, the chapel 


| of Derrystrasne was consecrated by Father Mathew, who 
| preached asermon after the ceremony. 


On the following 
day he administered the pledge to about 20,000 persons.— 


There was a mournful solemnity in her air that carried | Dublin Paper. 
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‘ Dwell by the oracle of God.” 





EXTRACT FROM 
“THE ELMS OF NEW HAVEN,” 


A POEM, 





BY N. P. WILLIS, 





* * = 7 7 . + 
Alas! not spirits of bright.wing alone 

The tree 

That with its bright spray fans the sacred spire, 
And trembles like a seraph’s lyre to prayer, 

Is peopled with the lying ministers 

To new-born passions, who, with couchant ear, 
Follow the lone steps of the musing boy, 

And ere the wild wish struggles to the light, 
Mask its dark features, and with silvery voice 
Promise it wings resistless. Back, to-day, 
Comes many a foot, all wearily and slow, 
That went into the world with winged heel; 
And many a man, still young, tho’ wisely sad, 
Paces the sweet old shadows with a sigh, 
The spirits are so mute to manhood’s ear 
That trane’d the boy with music. On a night, 
The fairest of a sumymér, years ago, 

There walk’d a youth beneath these arching trees. 
The moon was in mid-Heaven, an orb of gold. 
The air was rock’d asleep, or, ’mid the leaves 
Wak’d without whisper. On the pavement lay 
The broken moonbeams, like a silver net, 

bird 


Sang a half carol as the moon wore on 
S 


Massive and moticnless, and, ifa 
, 


And look’d into his nest, or if the note 

Of a monotonous insect caught the ear, 

The silence was but challeng’d by the sound, 
And night seemed stiller after. With his heart 
Robb'd of its sentinel, the youth pac’d on. 

His truant soul lay breathless on his lips, 
Drows’d with the spell of the volpptuous air ; 
And shut was memory’s monitory book ; 

And mute, alas! as they wi!l sometimes be, 
Were Heav’n’s rebuking angels. ‘Then uprose 
in the unguarded chamber of his heart, 

A murmur, inarticulate and wild; 

And ere it had a semblance, or a name, 

A soft voice from the trees : 
Wak’st thou, ut last 


, O nature! Thou hast slept, 


‘ Far through the morn, and flow’rs of ear 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


7 


o 


~ 


=~ 


Many and bright ones, liast thou lost forever; 
But life is full of roses—come away! 
Shut up those dreary books, and come away ! 
Why is the night so passionately sweet, 

If made for study and a brow of care! 

Why are your lips pride, and your eyes soft fire,— 
Why beautiful in youth,—if cold to joy! 

List to the pleading senses, where they lie, 

Numb and forgotten, in the cell of thought ; 

Yet are they God’s gift—precious as the rest. 


Use what thou hast—turn to the soft path ever,~ 


‘ And, in the garden of this pleasant world, 


Pluck what seems fairest tothee!” A light wind 


Stole through the trees, and with its airy hand 
Lifted the leafy veil from off the moon; 


aid, ** Wak’st thou there ! 





” 
- 
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“ 
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‘ Something 


‘Only thy music. 





And steadfastly Night’s solemn eye look’d in 
Upon the flush’d face of the troubled boy— 
And the mysterious voice was heard no more. 
Again ‘twas night. A storm was in the air; 
And, by his pale and solitary lamp, 

A youth, of sterner temper than the last, 

He had Iaid 
His book upon its fuce, and with his head 
‘T'urn’d to the rattling casement, sat ercct, 
And listen’d to the shrill, tempestuous wind. 
Gust after gust swept by, and as the scream 


Kept the lone scholar’s vigil. 


Of the careering tempest ficrecr came 

The youth’s dark brow crouch’d lowering to his eye, 
And his thin lips press’d bloodlessly together ; 

And with some muttering words, as if replying 

To voices that call’d to him from the storm, 

He rose, and hurriedly strode forth. The air 

Below the lashing tree-tops was all black. 

The lofty trunks creak’d staggering in the wind, 

But all invisibly; and in the sky 

Was only so much light as must be there 

While Hope is in the world. Small need had then 
The spirit who would wile that heart from Heav'n 
To lend it mask or utterance. With step 
Reckless and fast the wanderer sped on, 

And as the tempest smote upon his breast, 

And howlingly fled past, he clench’d his hands, 
And struck his strong arms thro’ the air, and rush’d 
Headiong with flying fury thro’ the dark. 
Breathless and hoarse, at last, against the trunk 
Of a vast tree he stood; and to an ear 
Bending from out the branches as they swung, 
Unconsciously he muttered :—“ I am weak, 
And this wild storm is mighty; but I feel 

A joy in its career, as if my soul 

Breath’d only thus. I am arous’d—unchained, 
gives outcry in me that was dumb, 


‘ Something that pin’d for weapons is in arms 
2 i 3 
* And set on witha trumpet, 


Glorious blast! 


‘ What is my poor tranquillity of life — 


{y abject study—to thy storining joy ! 


‘ An intellect is mine—a passive soul 
‘ Antagonist to nothing—while for thee, 
‘ A senseless element, are wings and power— 


Power, to dash the stars out from the sky— 

Wings, to keep pace with midnight round the world. 

The lightning’s fiery traverse is no bar, 

The thunder’s hush no check, the howling trees 
Demon, if thou art ! 

Prince of the powers of air, if such there be! 

Darkness and conflict are my element, 

As they are thine!” The storm lull’d suddenly, 

The tortur’d trees stood silent in the gloom, 

And all was still—save that amid the leaves 

Surr'd a low murmur, which, like airy lips, 

Whispering close into the scholar’s ear, 

Became articulate :—* Be calm! be calm! 

Return to thy neglected books, and read! 

Thou shalt have all thou wilt, but, in thy books, 


Lie weapons keener than the lightning’s edge, 
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“* And in thy intellect a power of ill 

“To which the storm-wind is an infant’s anger. 

“ The blast blots out the stars, that shine again. 

‘‘ The storm-wind and the darkness leave the trees 

“ Brighter for morn to smile on; but the mind 

“ Forges from knowledge an archangel’s spear, 

** And, with the spirits that compel the world, 

“‘ Conflicts for Empire. Call thy hate of day, 

“ Thy scorn of men, ambition ‘—and, if mov’d 

“ By something in thy heart to wrong and slay— 

“ Justice sits careless with a bloody sword ; 

“ Religion has remorseless whips ; and gold 

“* Brings to thy spurning foot the necks of men. 

“ Be thou the sword—the wisip—get thou the gold— 

‘* And borne triumphant upon human praise, 

“ The lightning were too slow to do thy will— 

“* The stormy night not black enough.” Again 
Toward the window glimmering thro’ the dark 
The scholar turn’d, and with a pallid brow, 

But lips of marble, fed his wasting lamp, 
And patiently read down the morning star. 
And he was chang’d thenceforward. . 


* * * * * * * > 


» * ° * * Wave, once more, 


The wand athwart the mirror of the past. 

A summer’s eve in June. The sun had shot 

A golden arrow dow. yon leafy aisle, 

And to his tent gonein. ‘The dusty air 

Paraded in his glory. The bright spires, 

Like mourners who still see the lest in Heaven, 
Shone in his smile as if he had not set; 

And presently, amid his glowing track, 

Like one who came reluctant to replace 

The great light newly fled, the evening star 
Stood forth with timid and dim nish’d ray— 

But brightened as the sun was longer gone. 

Life wasa feast at this delicious hour, 

And all came forth to it. The bent old man 
Pac’d musingly before his open door. 

The tired child, with hands cross’d droopingly, 
Sat at the thresheld. Slowly passed the dame ; 
Slowly the listless scholar, sauntering back 

To his shut books unwillingly; and low— 
Soften’d and low—as if the chord of love 

Were struck and harmoniz’d throughout the world, 
The hum of voices rose upon the air. 

Hush'd were the trees the while; and voiceless lay 
The wakeful spirits in the leaves, till, lo! 

A pale youth, mingling in the throng! With light 
And airy step, and mein of such a grace 

As breathes thro’ marble from the the sculptor’s dream, 
He pass’d, and after him the stranger’s eye 
Turn’d with inquiring wonder. Dumb ne more 
Were the invisible dwellers in the trees ; 

For, as he went, the feathery branches seem’d 

To “ syllable his name ;” and, to the ears 

Of them who met him, whispering music flew, 
Stealing their hearts away to link to his. 

Love him !” the old man heard, as if the leaves 
Of his own roof.tree murmur’d it; ‘ Love well 





} 
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| 





“ The poet who may sow your grave w th flowers, 
“* The traveller to the far land of the Past, 
‘“* Lost to your fect forever!” Sad!y lean’d 
The mourner at her window as he cams, 
And the far-drooping elm-lea{ touch’d her brow, 
And whisper’d, “ He has counted all thy tears! 
The breaking chord was audible, to him ! 
‘“* The agony for which thop, weeping, said’st 
There was no pity, for it’s throbs were dumb— 
He look’d but in thine eyes, and read it all! 
Love him, for sorrowing with thee! The sad child, 
Sitting alone with his unheeded grief, 
Look’d at him thro’ his tears and smiled to hear 
The same strange voice that talked to him in dreams 
Speak from the low tree softly ; and it said, 
‘ The stranger who looks on thee loves the child ! 
He has seen angels like thee; and thy sorrow 
‘ Touches his own, as he goes silent by. 


‘ 


ac 
‘ 


‘ 


‘ Love him, fair child!” The poor man, from his door 
Look’d forth with cheerful face, and as the eye, 
The soft eye of the poct, turr’d to his, 

A whisper from the tree said, “ This is he 
Who knows thy heart is human as his own, 
Who with inspired numbers tells the world 

“* That love dwells with the lowly. He has made 

‘* The humble roof a burthen in sweet song— 

‘* Interpreted thy heart to happier men ! 


‘ 


‘* Love him! oh, love him, therefore!” The stern man, 


Who, with the tender spirit of a child, 
Walks in some thorny path, unlov’d and lone ; 
The maiden with her secre* ; the sad mother, 
Speaking no more of her dishonor’d boy, 
But bound te him with all her heart-strings yet,— 
These heard the trees say, as the poet pass’d, 
Yours is the mournful poetry of life, 

‘ And ir. the sad lines of your silent lips, 

* Reads he with tenderest pity! Knit to him 
The hearts he opens like a clasped book, 
And, in the honey’d music of his verse, 
Hear your dumb griefs made eloquent!” With eye 
Watchful and moist, the poet kept his way, 
Unconscious of the love around him springing ; 
And when from it’s bent path the evening star 
Stepp’d silently, and left the lesser fires 
Lonely in Heaven, the poet had gone in, 
Mute with the many sorrows he had seen ; 
And, with the constancy of starry eyes, 
The hearts he touch’d drew tohim. * * * 


One evening, Sheridan, not knowing where to go for a 
| dinner, sat down by Michacl Angelo Taylor in the House of 
| Commons, and said— There is a law question likely to 
| arise presently, on which, from your legal knowledge, you will 
| be wanted to reply to Pitt, so I hope you will not think of 
| leaving the house.” Michael sat down with no little plea. 
| sure, while Sheridan slipped out, walked ever to Michael’s 
| house, and ordered up dinner, saying to the servants,— 
|‘*Your master is not coming home this evening.” He 
| made an excellent dinner, came back to the House, and see- 
ing Michael look expectant, went to release him, saying, 
“J am sorry to have kept you, for, after all, I believe 
this matter will not come off to-night.” Michael instant- 
ly walked home, and heard to his no little consternation, 
when he rang for dinner, “ Mr. Sheridan, had it, Sir, about 


two hours ago.”—Life of Wilberforce. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for September. | 


NICHOLAS DUNKS: | 


OR, FRIED MACKEREL FOR DINNER. | 





“If I were to say what I should really like to have for | 
dinner,” replied Nicholas, in answer to his wife’s question | 
upon the subject, “* it would be fried mackerel,” smacking 
his lips as he spoke. 

“Then that’s just what you won’t have,” said Mrs. 
Dunks, as sharp as a north-east wind. 

‘‘ Humph !” quoth Nicholas. 

“Ay! and humph again!” responded his better half. 
“‘T’ve other fish to fry to-day, that I can tell you.” 

“Then why did you ask me?” said Nicholas. 


“Because I was a fool. I might have known you 


would be sure to give all the trouble you can on washing. | 


day.” 

“ Humph!” quoth Nicholas again, as he took his hat off 
the nail, brushed it with the cuff of his coat, and clapped it 
on his head with tle air of a man determined to have his own 
way. 

** Where are you going now ?” said Mrs. Dunks. 

“To get a fried mackerel for dinner,” replied Nicholas, 
marching out of the room, erect of body and resolute of 
soul. 

Nicholas wes right. A man is no man who cannot have 
a fried mackerel when he has set his heart upon it; and 
more especially when he has money in his pocket to pay for 
it. Nicholas Dunks was a tailor—a circumstance which 
makes the assertion of his prerogative in the way we have 
scen the more remarkable ; except that tailors are prover- 
bial for their love of good living. He was forty: his wife 
forty-two. Hea peaceable man—she a cantankerous little 
body : he sober and industrious—she generally inclined to 
tipple, and a]ways inclined to be idle. He, first lord of the 


treasury—she, one of the tellers of the exchequer, if ever he | 
went to bed without first counting his money. They had | 


been married six weeks—only six weeks—no more ; but oh! 


shame to wedded life !) this was, at least, the sixteenth time | 


Nicholas had found it necessary to put on his hat and walk 
abroad in search of domestic bliss. 

On the present occasion, however, he first went in search 
of his mackerel, and then in search of the Blue Posts, a 


house of call for his tribe, where he meditated having it fried. | 


Mrs. Dunks, 4s soon as the door closed, flounced into the 
baek kitchen, muttering unheard-of vengeance when he 
came home, @Nd began her dab wash. Miserable woman! 
she little dreamt of all the disastrous eonsequences of refu- 
sing to fry his mackerel. But we must not anticipate. 

The tap-room clock had just struck two as Nicholas sat 
down to one of the finest mackerel he had ever clapped eyes 
on, and fried to perfection. By the side of it stood a foam 
ing tankard of porter, inviting his lips to taste the refresh. 
ing draught. He yielded to the soft persuasion, and saw 
the bottom of the pot before he put it down again. 

“That's the way to spoil your fish, sir,” said a ruddy faced 
‘man with a merry twinkling eye, who was seated at an oppo- 
site table. 

“I don’t think so,” replied Nicholas. “It will have 
something to swim in.” 

* Are you fond of mackerel ?” 


‘Very !” responded Nicholas, handling his knife and,| 
fork, and preparing to cut the ene before him into two equal | 


parts. 

“ Then take my advice, and begin at the tail; or, assure 
as my name’s Jenkins, you'll wish you had.” 

Nicholas paused. It was very odd, he thought, what 


could make Mr. Jenkins trouble himself about his macker- | 


el; and, for his part, he had never heard before of beginning 


at the tail. However, as there might be something in it, | 


he prepared to cut off the tail. 

“ Not that way!” exclaimed Jenkins, starting up. 

By this time the mackerel was getting cold, and Nicholas 
hot. He looked at Mr. Jenkins as if he would thank him to 
mind his own business, and let him eat his maekerel as he 
liked, 


‘* Not that way,” repeated Jenkins; ‘don’t cut the a 


ofi, but slide your knife under, and pass it up gently to the 
head.” 

“Oh!” said Nicholas, doing as he was directed, still 
thinking there might be some reason for it. 

‘** Now,” continued Jenkins, seeing him about to begin, 
‘before you proceed further, let me give you a second picce 
of advice.” 

* What's that ?” quoth Nicholas. 

“ Another time don’t let any body persuade you, that 
you don’t know how to eat a mackcrel. 
on, sir, and I wish you a good appetite.” 

“Nicholas laid down his knife and fork; and staring 
fierecly at Mr. Jenkins, he exclaimed, “ For half a farthing 
I’d make you eat it, and begin with the head instead of the 


That’s all. Go 


tail, you trumpery fellow. Mind your own _ business, 
will you?” 
“ T am minding it,”? answered Mr. Jenkins, with provo- 


king coo!ness. 

** No, you are not—you are interfering with me; and, if 
you don’t take care, I’ll soon let you know that you had 
better leave me alone.” 

“ My business,” said Jenkins, laughing as he spoke, “ is 
to amure myself with the simpletons of this world, by ma- 
king them fall out with themselves. Pray, go on with your 
dinner.’’ . 

‘““No, I won't,” answered Nichol till I have given 
you a bit of advice, in return for that which you have just 
given me.” 

At these words he rose from his seat, crossed the room 


ia) 
as, 


towards where Jenkins was sitting, and standing opposite 


to him, said, ‘‘ My advice, Mr. Jenkins, is this, that you 
make yourself scarce. Vanish, Mr. Jenkins, or I’ll knock 
that jolter-head of yours against the wall till it shall ache 
again.” 

‘« Try,” said Jenkins, keeping his seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs and drew nearer. Mr. Jen- 
kins laughed. 

“Take that!” exclaimed Nicholas, aiming a desperate 
| blow at his face. Mr. Jenkins ducked his head, Nicholas 
| knocked the skin off his knuckles against the wall. 

A scuffle ensued. Jenkins seized hold of Nicholas by 
the collar. Nicholas twined his arms round Jenkins to put 
| him out of the room. They hauled and tugged at each 
other for several minutes ; at last they both rolled upon the 
| floor, upsetting the table on which was placed Nicholas’s 
| dinner; and now mackerel, bread, porter, melted butter, 
| vinegar, mustard, plates and dishes, lay around them, “‘con- 
| fusion worse confounded.” 


The landlord of the Biue Posts made his appearance, 
and separated tue combatants. 


| What does all this mean ?” said he; “ you have been at 
your tricks again, I suppose,” he centinued, addressing 


Jenkins, who laughed immoderately as he surveyed the 
J 


| wreck of ecatables strewn upon the sanded floor. 


| His tricks!” exclaimed Nicholas, examining his wound- 
| ed knuckles, and panting for breath. “I have not done 
with him yet. My dinner is spoiled, and he shall pay for it 
before he leaves the room.” 


| “To be sure I will,” answered Jenkins, still laughing, 
‘¢and, more than that, you shall go home and dine with me 
off something better than fried mackere].” 

““Who are you?” inquired Nicholas doubtingly, his ire 
evidently giving way under the double prospect of a spoiled 
dinner paid for, and a good one promised. 

“You shall know by nightcap time,” 
Jenkins. . 

The landlord, meanwhile, had placed the table on its 
‘legs again, gathered up the broken crockery, &c., and was 


answered 


| about to retire, when Jenkins told him to score the dam- 
| age to his account, and give him change for a five-pound 
| now. 

| ‘*Here’s for your wounds,” said Jenkins, counting the 
| change, and tossing a half-sovereign to Nicholas; ‘and 


| here’s for your baulked appetite,” he continued, tossing 
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‘You're a queer un,” observed Nicholas, looking at the 
two half-sovereigns, and then at the donor, with a ludicrous 
mixture of surprise and joy, amazingly puzzled to make out 
what it all meant. 


“So every body says,” replied Jenkins, putting the | 


rest of the change into his pocket, and motioning Nicho- 
las to do the like by the two half-sovereigns that lay before 
him. 


“Oh, I’ve no objection, of course!’ said Nicholas, and | 
picked up the money as if he expected it would burn his fin- | 
gers, examining it also as though he thought it must be coun- | 
“ Well, if this isn’t a go, I don’t know what is!”’ he 


terfeit. 
added, when he saw they were gold; and with a chuckle 
conveyed them into his waistcoat poeket. 

“ And now, suppose we go,” rejoined Mr. Jenkins, 
rising. 


“With all my heart,” responded Nicholas, and he | 
followed him out of the room, wondering what was to. 


come next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing their walk in pro- 
found silence till they reached the Strand, Mr. Jenkins sud- 
denly addressed Nicholas. ‘ That’s amonstrous shabby hat 
of yours,” said he. 

“Tt is,” quoth Nicholas; ‘ but it’s my best and worst.” 


“Step into that shop, and fit yourself with a better,” re- | 
plied Mr. Jenkins, pointing to a hatter’s acrcss the 
« Here’s money to pay for it, and I’ll wait here | 


road. 
till you return.” He gave him, as he spoke, a five-pound 
note. 

* Sure—ly, he’s mad!’’ said Nicholas, as he entered the 
hatter’s shop. 

The purchase was soon made, and Nicholas, rejoining his 
companion, gave him the change—L.3, 15s. 

“ That will do,” said he, surveying Nicholas, as he 


put the change into his pocket without counting it.— | 


“ Ay, now you look a little better; but I can’t take you 


home in those clothes, my friend; 1 must rig you out in a | 
new suit at one of the ready-made warehouses in Holywell | 


Street. 


So saying, they made for Holywell Street, and, as they | 
went along, Mr. Jenkins put another note into his hand. | 
‘ That’s a ten,” said he; “ you'll get coat, waistcoat, and | 
trowsers, with a pair of Weilingtons, for about five or six | 


pounds; and then we'll to dinner.” 

Arrived ai the corner, Mr. Jenkins told him to go into the 
first shop he came to, equip himself, and return. 

“This never can be earnest!” exclaimed Nicholas, 


once more alone; “ but what the joke is, curse meif I can | 


fathom.” 

Nicholas had a conscience, though a tailor. 
selected a cheap suit, but gave Mr. Jenkins the benefit 
of his professional knowledge, beating down the price 
upon the plea of such bad workmanship as none but a 
tailor could have discerned. This occupied some time.— 
When he returned to where he had left Mr. Jenkins, he 
was gone. 

He stood for some moments looking about in every di- 
rection, and was upon the point of quitting his post, to re- 
turn to the Blue Posts, in order that he might learn who 
Mr. Jenkins was, and where he lived, whea a ragged, dirty 
boy came running towards him. 

«* Do you want Mr, Jenkins ?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“ He’s waiting for you at Temple Bar. 
(holding upa shilling) to come and tell you. He said I 
should see a gentleman with a bundle under his arm, looking 
as if he had lost something.” 

«* Lost something !”” repeated Nicholas, as he turned in the 
direetion of Temple Bar. “ Found something, I think!” 
and then he laughed at the idea of being called a gentle- 
man; “though for the matter of that,” he added, surveying 
himself as he spoke, “if fine feathers make fine birds, I’m 
an outside gentleman at any rate.” 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Temple Bar, where he 
found Mr. Jenkins talking with a shabby-looking man 
dressed in a drab greateoat, long leather gaiters, his hat 
slouched Over his face, and a huge cudgel in his hand for a 


Fle not only | 


He gived me this | 


© 

walking-stick. As Nicholas drew near, they separated, but 
not before the stranger had fixed his eyes upon Nicholas with 

| Such a strange, scrutinizing expression, that he shrunk in- 

| voluntarily from their gaze. 

| “You were a long time suiting yourself,” said Mr. Jen- 
kins, laying an emphasis upon the word “ suiting,” as if he 

meant to make a pun. 

“JT was driving a hard bargain,” replied Nicholas—“ as 
hard a one as if it had been my own money, for I hate to be 
imposed upon. I got the whole for L3, 19s. 6d., after a long 
haggle about the odd sixpence.” 
| Upon my word,” exclaimed Jenkins, receiving the dif- 
ference from Nicholas as he spoke, “you have done both 
| yourself and me justice, I must say. You’ll do now,” he 
| added, looking at him from head to foot, “all except your 
| hands. You must get a pair of gloves.” 

They walked down Fleet Street, and the first hosier’s 
they came to, Mr. Jenkins, pulling out another five-pound 
note, gave it to Nicholas, with directions to go in and buy a 
pair. 

‘“ Hadn’t you better give me silver ?” said Nicholas. “Per- 
haps they won’t have change.” 

‘Perhaps you'll try,” replied Mr. Jenkins, as we walked 
| on in the direction of Bridge Street. 

“« Well,” exclaimed Nicholas as he left the shop, “ if this is 
to be the go, sure—ly he’ll buy me a shirt.” 

Nicholas was mistaken. Mr. Jenkins seemed now to be 
quite satisfied, and proceeding eastward till they reached the 





| neighborhood of White-chapel, he turned into a narrow 
| court, containing about a dozen houses. 
| of these he stopped, and, taking a key from his pocket, open- 
| ed the door. 


Before the largest 


‘‘T hope dinner is ready,” said he. 

This was the first word he had spoken all the way from 
Bridge Street. 

“IT hope so, too,” replied Nicholas, gaily, “for I’m as 
hungry asa wolf.” 

They entered a dark passage, Mr. Jenkins closing and 
| locking the door after him. 

“ This way,’ said he, ascending a flight of stairs which 
Nicholas could only dimly desery, and up which he stumbled 
more than once in following his guide. 

Arrived on the first landing, Mr. Jenkins unlocked the 
door of a rather spacious apartment, the furniture of which 
was remarkable for its unostentatious character, consisting 
chiefly of one large deal table, that occupied the centre of 
'the room, and four or five wooden chairs. Inthe corner, 
near a fireplace that had no grate, stood a massive piece of 
| furniture, with numerous drawers, on the top of which lay 
sundry curiously shaped implements. 

“I hope dinneris ready,’ repeated Mr. Jenkins, as he 
walked up to the massive piece of furniture above described; 
and, unlocking one of the drawers, deposited in it some- 
thing which he took from his pockets. ‘ By-the-by,” he 
continued, still emptying his pockets of their contents, with 
his back towards Nicholas, “{ never once thought to ask 
you your name.” 

“ Nicholas Danks.” 
| Nicholas Dunks, eh? 
| what trade or calling ?” 
|< A tailor.” 
| A tailor, eh? And where do you live ?” 
| In Maiden Lane, Covent Garden.” 

“ Married ?”” 
“ Yes,”’ 





A queer name that. 


And of 


“ No.” 

‘‘ Married and no children? Very strange!” 

“Not at all; there hasn’t been time. I only went to 
church last Sunday was six weeks.” 

‘Nicholas Dunks—tailor—of Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- 
den—married—uno family—aged ?”?-—— 

“ Forty.” 

“ Aged forty. That’s your description, eh?” turning 
round, and surveying Nicholas as he spoke. 

*‘ You may add, if you like, and very hungry,” said Nicho- 


} 
| 
“ Any children ?” 
' 





las, forcing a laugh rather than laughing; for he began to 
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fee] queer at these interrogatories, and to appearances of | pretty daughter of yours?” enquired Jenkins, as he filled 


things in general. 


| his glass from a fresh bottle. 


*T hope you found them quite 


“ Good,” ejaculated Mr. Jenkins, joining in the laugh ; | well on your return.” 


“good—I hope dinner is ready.” 


«¢ That’s the third time of asking,” rejoined Nicholas,“ so | 


it ought to be.”’ 
“ A wag, too,” exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. 
There was a gentle tap at the door. 
« Come in,” said Jenkins. 


The door opened, and a withered old woman,in tattered | 
b | > 


garments, begrimed with dirt, appeared. Putting her “ chep- 


py finger upon her skinny lips,” by which, as it seemed, her | 


errand was conveyed, she waited silently for orders. 

“ Very well,” said Jenkins, “ we'll come directly.” 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering curiously at Nicho- 
las. 


«Now, Dunks,” he continued, “let us go to dinner. I’m | 


sure you must be hungry.” 
«“ That am 1,” quoth Nicholas, rising to follow his host. 


small, comfortable-looking room, from which daylight was 
excluded, its absence being supplied by an argand lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 
room dinner was spread, consisting of several dishes, whose 


Upon a table in the middle of the | 


“ Quite,” replied Mr. Franklin; “they wiil be here pre- 
sently to answer for themselves.” 

Ladies coming, thought Nicholas; and one of them “ that 
pretty daughter !”—what should he do? Ue could get on 
pretty well with men; but the idea of having to converse 
with ladies daunted him. He wished he could find an excuse 
to slip away, and go home to Mrs. Dunks. The wine had 


| made him uxorious, and clean obliterated her refusal to fry 


a mackerel for his dinner. If wives knew all, they would 
never quarrel with their husbands for taking a /i/fle wine. 
It makes them so good-natured, and as pliable as an old 
glove. 

While ruminating upon these matters, he happened te 
look at Mr. Franklin. Atthe same moment, Mr. Frank- 


| fin happened to look at him over his green spectacles; and 
| Nicholas saw two eyes, which he had seen twice before that 

They descended to the ground floor, cressed a dark nar- | 
row passage, ascended another flight of stairs, and entered a | 


| and slouched hat. 


savoury odor would have whetted a duller appetite than was | 


Nicholas’s at that moment. 

“ Take your seat, Dunks,” said Mr. Jenkins, pointing to 
a chair at the bottom of the table. 
Richard,” he continued, addressing a man-servant who stood 
behind him. 


** Remove the covers, | 


The dish opposite Nicholas being uncovered, disclosed a | 


delicious fried mackerel. 
“There, Dunks,” said Mr. Jenkins, laughing, “ when I 


mackerel, I did not mean you should go without one.” 
_ “Am I to begin at the tail ?” enquired Nicholas, waxing 
jocose at the sight of his favorite dish.” 


"queer. 


day—the first time at Temple Bar; the second, while they 
were at dinner. He could not bemistaken. The eyes were 
the same; but he could trace no other resemblance. Mr. 
Franklin was as unlike Richard, as Richard was unlike the 
shabby-looking man in the drab coat, long leather gaiters, 
Why, he could not tell; but there was 
something about these mysterious eyes which made him feel 
« Beware !”? was in every glance; a mingled ex- 
pression of cunning and ferocity, which seemed to say,“ I 
am setting a trap, and eager to pounce upon the prey.” 

It is wonderful what some men will do under the generous 
influence of the grape. Nicholas suddenly took it into his 
head that he should like to see Richard in the room along 


| with Mr. Franklin, in order to compare their eyes; 80, 


| would let your man-servant call a coach for me. 


** As you like, here,” replied Jenkins; but, as long as you | 


live, you'll never forget the fried mockerel at the Blue Posts, 
I guess.” 


At that moment, Nicholas, raising his eyes, met those of | 


Richard, who was handing him some bread. He started.— 


Where had he seen that indescribable look before ? A mo- | 


ment’s reflection told him. It was at Temple Bar—theman 
with whom Jenkins was conversing. But this could not be 
he: the dress—the figure—were different: the expression 
of the.eye alone was the same. It was odd, he thought, 


; | stretching out his legs in a free-and-easy manner, and admi- 
promised you should dine off something better than a fried | 


ring his new Wellingtons, he said, “ Jenkins, 1 wish you 
It’s get- 
ting late, I’m afraid, and Mrs. Dunks will be alarmed.” 

“Do you think so?” replied Jenkins, “then I'll ring 
the bell ; but we must finish this bottle before we sepa- 
rate.” 


Jenkins rang the bell; and, filiing his own glass to the 
brim, called for bumpers, as he had a toast to give. When 
Nicholas and Mr. Franklin were ready, Jenkins proposed 
the health of Mrs. Dunks—“a lady,” said he, “whom I 


| have not the pleasure of knowing, but hope to do so before 
long.” 


| 


The toast having been “ duly honored,” as the gentlemen 


that two men should possess such a remarkable, such a pecu- | of the press say, Nicholas rose to acknowledge it, whieh he 
liar, such a very peculiar look, and that he should have met | did in a few expressive words. 


with them both in one day. The matter thus settled to his 
satisfaction, he ate his mackerel ; yet ever and anon stealiag 
a glance at Richard, and never doing so without finding his 
eyes fixed upon him. 


Dinner over, the cloth was withdrawn, and Jenkins and | 


Nicholas set to, tete-a-tete, over a bottle of port. The wine 


was really good: but Nicholas thought it superlatively so. | 


They drank, and laughed, and chatted, and grew as cosy as 
if they had known each other for years. 


Jenkins told droll | 


stories, sang droll songs, and pushed the bottle backwards | 
and forwards like a liberal host; so that, what with langh- | 


ing, talking, and drinking, Nicholas began to see double, 
yust as the door opened, and a gentleman, fashionably dress- 
ed, wearing green spectacles, entered the room. 

* Ah, Franklin, is that you ?”? exclaimed Jenkins, jump- 
ing up, and shaking him cordially by the hand—* well, now, 
I consider this very kind indeed, to give me the pleasure of 
your company so soon after your return to London. Sit 
down; we'll have clean glasses and another bottle. I beg 
pardon—I forgot to introduce my friend; Mr. Dunks—Mr. 
Franklin.” 

Nicholas rose from his chair with that balanced stateli- 
ness which men are wont to assume when they feel a difli- 
culty-in preserving their centre of gravity, and makiug a 
profound bow, sat down again. : 
salutation with less formality, but equal politeness, 


“ Well, and how are the ladies, Mrs. Franklin, and that! 


He sat down, and turned his eyes towards the door to watch 
for the entrance of Richard. 

«¢ T see you are anxious to be gone,” said Jenkins ; “where 
ean that fellow be ?” and he rang the bell again with great 
violence. 

Presently it was answered, not by Richard, but the with- 
ered harridan who had announced dinner. 

«“ ] want Richard,” said Jenkins ; ‘‘ what’s the reason he 
does not answer the bell ?” 

The shrivelled hag said nothing, but leered significantly 
at her master. ‘Bid him fetch a coach for Mr. Dunks,” 


' he continued; * and—do you hear ?—send up coilee di- 


Mr. Franklin returned the | 


reetly.” 

“ Well,” thought Nicholas to himself, “ if this a’n’t going 
it strong, I don’t know what is. ‘ Mister Dunks’—and 
‘fetch a coach for Mister Dunks;’ and ‘ bring up coflee !’"— 
Mrs. Dunks won’t believe a word of it, I know.” 

“ Are you related to the Dunkses of Staffordshire ?” said 
Mr. Franklin, addressing Nicholas. 

“ ] rather think Iam,” he replied; ‘‘ for my father came 
out of Yorkshire and settled in London ; so did my mother, 
and I know she was a Cornish woman.” 

“The Dunkses of Staffordshire are a very ancient family, 
I believe,” observed Jenkins. 

“ Very,” replied Mr. Franklin; “they came in with Wil- 


| liam the Conqueror.” 


“ve often heard my father talk ef him,” said Nicho- 
t 
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las ; “ but I don’t know whether they came to London to- 
gether.” 

By this time Nicholas scarcely knew any thing. The | 
wine had steeped his senses in forgetfulness, and he began 
to roll about in his chairas if his stomach was not comforta- 
ble. Coffee was brought in. He took one cup; and a few | 
minutes after fell fast asleep, while muitering something | 
about “ Richard—a long while gone—to coach—and what | 
would Mrs. Dunks think ?” 

And what did Mrs. Dunks think when eleven o’clock 
came, and twelve o’clock, and no Nicholas? What would 
any wife think, whose husband had gone out as Nicholas 


| 
| 
went out, and had stayed out as he was staying out? Why | 
of nothing but what she would say to him when he did come | 


home. 


The matrimonial phillipic had been rehearsed over and | 
over again, from the exclamatory exordium—“So, you’ve | 
made your appearance at last!””—to the imperative perora- 
tion—* and now please to come to bed,” until she had the | 
whole of it so pat, that she grew every moment more and | 
more impatient to be delivered of it. | 

Alas! that moment never came! The night passed away | 
—the following day—the ensuing week—months—years— | 
and the disconsolate Mrs. Dunks sought, in vain, tidings of | 
her lost husband. Then it was that, in the anguish of her 
bereaved heart, she would often exclaim—* Oh, that I had 
fried his macke‘el for him!” 

“Isn’t it very remarkable,” she would frequently say to 
her friends, “ what can have happened to my poor dear Ni- 
cholas? A kinder husband never existed; and he doated 
upon me, which makes me feel certain he must have dropped 
down dead where nobody saw him, or else went to bathe in 
the Thames and was drowned; but I wish I knew the fact, 
because then”—and then she would stop suddenly, and be- 
gin to talk of the difficulty of an unprotected widow woman 
getting through the world. 


Fourteen years and upwards she had passed in this state 


of cruel suspense, still living in the same house, and ¢ get- 
ting through the world” by hook or by erook, so as always 
to have a tolerably comfortable home; when one day, dur- 
ing the mackerel season, she was summoned to the street 
door by aloud knock, which, to use her own words, “ almost 


made her jump outof her skin.”’ She opened it, and— 


“Will you let me have a fried mackerel for dinner ?” 
quoth Nicholas! 


Mrs. Dunks screamed. She would have swooned too, but 








she had not time to do that, and ran into the back parlor to 


tell Mr. Sowerby to run out of the back door, and make his 
escape over the back wash-house. 


Mr. Sowerby was a journeyman glazier, who had ealled | 
that very morning to settle finally about his union with Mrs. | 


Dunks. 


Mrs. Dunks, the moment she saw him sa‘e on the other 
side of the wash-house, went into strong hysterics, and Ni- 
cholas sprinkled her face with cold water, while tears of joy | 
ran down his cheeks, to think how the dear creature was | 
overcome at seeing him. 

Oh, woman !—but what’s the use of moralizing ? 
we all know whatawomanis? And what are we the better 
for our knowledge? Don’t we believe them just the same ? 
To be sure. Besides, is it not clear that Providence intended 
it to be so? Where would be the use of creating the beau. | 
tiful deceivers, if there were not in the world that simple- | 
witted creature, man, to be as quietly deceived the ninety- | 
ninth time as he was the first? The /eart of the latter, and | 
the art cf the former, are as much meant for each other, as | 
the mouth and the stomach. We have often thought that | 
fate and free will were very like man and woman. In both 
cases we think we do as we like; whereas, in both cases, we 
are impelled by causes, whose immediate influence over us 
we do not discern. é 

Nicholas could hardly believe his senses when he saw th 
state to which his affectionate wife was reduced, by the sud- 
den shock his unexpected return had given to her feelings; 
and he secretly vowed to repay such devoted love, by study- 
ing her happiness all the rest of his life. 


Don’t 








& But now to clear up the mystery of his long absence. 
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We left him fast asleep in the company of Jenkins and 
Franklin. Whether it was the wine alone, or whether the 
coffee contained something else besides milk and sugar, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say; but certain it is, he 
slept so soundly, that he was put to bed without knowing 
any thing about it, and that he did not awake next morning 


| till he was pretty roughly handled by a person standing at 


his bed-side. 

“ Come, friend,” said he, rolling him to and fro, “Iam 
sorry to disturb you; but my business won’t wait.” 

**What is your business, and who are you?” asked Ni- 
cholas, half asleep and half awake. 

«“ My name’s Sloman”— 

“J don’t know you,” interrupted Nicholas, turning round 


on the other side, and setting himself for another sleep. 


* And I have a warrant for your apprehension”— 

“A what!” exclaimed Nicholas; starting up. 

s* A warrant for your apprehension.” 

“T warrant you haven’t,” replied Nicholas, lying down 
again with his back to the man, and pulling the clothes over 
his shoulders. 

“Ts your name Nicholas Dunks ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are youa tailor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you live in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you married ?” 

«“< Ves.” 

“Have you any children ?” 

ec No.” 

“Ts your age forty-two ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then it’s all right —so just turn out and come along.” 

At each suceessive question Nicholas grew more and more 
awake; and each successive “ yes,” was given in a tone of 
increasing amazement. But by this time a distinct reeoilec- 
tion of the preceding day’s adventures began to dawn upon 
him, and he enquired for Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Franklin, Rich- 
ard, and even the old woman; at which Mr. Sloman only 
laughed, and asked if he was still dreaming, or whether he 
thought to “do him.” 

Further explanations took place, and Nicholas found that 
he was “done ;” for Mr. Sloman gave him to understand he 
was a police officer, that the warrant he held was for his ap- 
prehension, as one of an extensive gang, concerned in pass- 
ing forged notes, and that several tradesmen were ready to 
come forward who had sold him a hat, clothes, gloves, &c., 
for which he paid with those notes. Nicholas protested his 
innocence. Mr. Sloman said he had nothing to do with tha’, 
his business being to make a capture of his person, and con- 
vey him before the magistrates. 

‘What a villain, what an infernal villain, that Jenkins 


| must must be !”’ exclaimed Nicholas to himself, whi'e pulling 


on his new Wellingtons, ‘to sell an innocent man’s life in 
this way !” 

« As to your innocence,” remarked Mr. Sloman, rummag- 
ing the pockets of Nicholas’s clothes as he spoke, and draw- 
ing from one of them a small red morvcco case, “ I shouldn’t 
wonder if this was to furnish evidence of it. Ay—I thought 
so,” he continued with a malicious grin, opening the case, 
and taking out a roll of bank notes—“ here’s a pretty lot of 
them—all fives and tens, and finished off equal to the regu- 
lar Threadneedle-street flimsies. Where did your innocence 
get these, eh? If you’ll peach, and give us a hint how to 
find the place where these came from, perhaps that may 
save you.”’ 

Nicholas clasped his hands together, and called heaven to 
witness that the pocket-book was not his, and that he couldn’t 
tell how it came into his possession. ‘ 

As he uttered these words he caught a full view of Mr. 
Sloman’s face, and started with amazement. These were 
the same eyes that he had thrice seen before! And now that 
he surveyed the person to whom they belonged, enveloped 
in a rough greatcoat, with a colored silk handkerchief round 
his neck, he thought he could trace a strong resemblance to 
the man at Temple Bar, though not to either Richard in his 
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livery, or Mr. Franklin, with his green spectacles and fash- | 
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ionable evening Cress. 

Nicholas was right. The man at Temple Bar, Richard, 
Mr. Franklin, and Mr. Sloman the thief-taker, were all one 
and the same person. In his last-mentioned capacity, (which 
constituted his regular calling.) he had entered into a con- 
spiracy with Jenkins, (whose real name was Homerton, a 
notorious dealer in forged notes,) to victimize Nicholas fora 
double purpose ; first, to entitle himself to a portion of the 
reward which had been offered for discovering the gang, or 
apprehending any individual belonging to it; and se condly, 
to turn aside from the real delinquents the enquiries that 
were on foot in every direction. ‘The meeting between Jen- 
kins, alias Homerton, and Nicholas, was purely accidental; 
nor did he, in the first instance, anticipate the use he after- 
wards made of him. Being a bit of a humorist, and fond of 
practical jokes, he intended nothing more than to enjoy a 
laugh at his expense, when he recommended him to begin 
his mackerel at the tail; but the very success of that clumsy 
piece of wit pointed him ont as a fit person upon whom to 
practise the diabolical trick which was afierwards contrived. 
While his scheme was only as yet half formed, he chanced 
to run against Sloman at the corner of Norfolk Street, who 
told him of the hot enquiries that were being made by the 
Bank, and how difficult it would be stave them off much 
longer without making some disclosures, real or pretended, 
that might amuse the lawyers, and put them upon another 
scent. This intelligence determined Jenkins to make use of 
Nicholas at a!l hazards, and trust to his O!d Baily resources 
for carrying him through. 

His confidence in these resources was justified by the 
event. In vain did poor Nicholastell his story, without any 
coloring, or shadow of coloring, relating all the circum 
stances precisely as they had occurred. 
Jaughed out of court, where the hatter, the hosier, and the 
Jew salesman from Holywell Street, appeared to identify 
him as the person who had passed the forged notes. 
solicitor for the prosecution tried every means to persuade 
him to denounce his confederates. 
ing declaration, that he had none, and that he himself had 
been duped, was regarded as an aggravation of his crime, 
and a proof that under the seeming simplicity of his charac- 
ter was concealed the hardened resolution of a practised 
offender; facts which were prominently set down in the 
brief, and most eloquently expounded by the counsel. Even 
the judge could not restrain his indignation at the audacity of 


the prisoner’s defence, in his charge to the jury; and the | 


jury were so satisfied they saw before them one of the most 
hardened of the gang, who was resolved to know nothing, 
that the Verdict of guilty was upon ail their lips long before 
the trial was brought to a conclusion. 

Nicholas was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

“If I deserve that,” said he, “I deserve hanging.” 

“What's that the fellow is muttering?” enquired the 
judge. 

‘* He says he deserves hanging, my lord,” replied the turn- 
key, who was standing by his side in the dock. 

“IT know it,” answered his lordship, “ but ’ve looked at 
the statute under which he is indicted, and I ean’t hang 
him.” 

This was said with so much concern, as if his lordship re- 
ally regretted his inability to give the prisoner his deserts 


aceording to his own estimate of them, that an audible titter 


ran through the court. 
“ Well,” exclaimed Nichclas, “‘as soon as he was left to 


his meditations, ‘so I amto cross the herring-pond it seems, | 


and if that isn’t making a pretty kettle of fish of my fried mack- 
erel, I don’t know whatis! Oh! if I had that rascal Jen- 


kins here just now, or that evil-e ed scoundrel who, I suspect, | 


has had more to do with it even than Jenkins, wouldn’t I” 
—— and he struck out right and left, with his clenched fists, 
several times, to show what these worthies might have ex- 
pected at his hands had they been within reach of them.— 


Then the thought of dear Mrs. Dunks, and how she would | 


wonder what had become of him, and be puzzled to know 


©" to co; but no tenderness mixed with his thoughts ; for, 
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tracing matters up to their original causes, he, like most 
husbands, but in this instance with more justice than hus- 
bands commonly have, laid the whole burden of his ca- 
lamity upon his wife’s shoulders. As thus:—“If I could 
have had a fried mackerel at home, I shonldn’t have gone to 
tie Blue Posis: if I hadn’t gone to the Blue Posts, I 
shouldn’t have met with Jenkins: and, if I hadn’t met with 
Jenkins, I shouldn’t have been here.”? Aristotle himself 
could not have reasoned more logically; and the result of 
his reasoning was, that as Mrs. Dunks had been the cause 
of all, she might get through her share of it in the best way 
she could. He was even malicious enough to find a balm for 
his own troubles in what he considered the retributive trov- 
bles that awaited her. In due course of time he arrived at 
his destination—not the first innoee nt man whom our admit- 
able criminal jurisprudence and that bulwark of our liberties, 
trial by jury, have visited with the punishment due to 
guilt, upon the clearest evidence, and after the most patient 
investigation of facts. Happy England! where, if the 
wrong person happentobe hanged, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing it is by the law’s decree, and not by the arbi- 
trary mandate of a tyrant. To a true-born Englishman, 
whose veneration for the laws is at least equal to his love of 
law, this reflection must be very eonsolatory. 

Among those marvellous accidents which occasionally be- 
fall us in our way to the grave, was one which happened to 
Nicholas while he sojourned at Botany Bay. His good con- 
dact, his inoflensive manners, and the nature of his eerti- 
fied offence, which had nothing of deep or desperate villany 
about it, soon obtained for him as large a remission of the 
penaltics attached to his sentence as it was within the dis- 
cretionary power of the authorities to grant; and he was 
allowed, under certain restrictions, to carry on his trade. 
This indulgence he turned to such good account, that in a 
few years he hal amassed a considerable sum of money, 
kept several journeymen, and was the very Schultze of 
Paramatia. His celebrity was such that he imparted his 


,OWn name to a particular description of shooting-jacket, 


His resolute and unvary- | 


peculiariy adapted to the climate and country, which to this 
day, we believe, is called a Dunks. 

That shooting-jackct led to the marvellous aecident above 
mentioned. When it was in the height of its popularity, 
and when every body who could afford it wore a Dunks, 
whether they went out shooting or not, the name attracted 
the notice of an aged convict who had been transported 
for life, and who had already passed nearly forty years 
in the colony. He kept a sort of public-house, and 
being of penurions habits on the one hand, and of rapa- 
cious ones on the other, his tens gradually swelled to hun. 
dreds, and his hundreds to thousands, till old Jem Bunker, 
as he was called, (though that was not supposed to be his 
| real name.) passed fora second Rothschild. 

One day he came tottering into Nicholas’ work-room to 
order a Dunks for himself. While Nicholas was taking his 
measure, the old man eyed him with great earnestness, but 
said nothing, and soon after left the place, giving strict 
injunctions to Nicholas to bring the shooting-jacket home 
himself, and to be sure not to send it by any of his men. 

Nicholas humored the old fellow, and when the jacket 
was finished took it home; but instead of trying it on, as 
he wished to see whether it was a good fit, or wanted any 
alteration, Jem Bunker took it quictly from lis hand, laid 
it on a table, and bade him sit down. 

“*What made you call these jackets Dunkses?” said he. 

“I didn’t christen them. I only made them; people 
took it into their heads of their own accord to call them af- 
ter me.” 

“Are you a Dunks?” 

‘So my mother always told me. 

“It’s rather an urcommon name,” 
| man. 

“Ah!” observed Nicholas with a sigh, remembering 
what Jenkins said when he heard it for the first time, “ you 
| are not the only person who has told me that, as | have good 
reason to know.” 

|  You’ve mentioned your mother; who was your fa- 
| ther 2” 


” 


remarked the old 
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“ }’m not a wise son,” replied 

“ Perhaps a prodigal one ?” re 

“ Not much of that neither, for { had nothing to be pro- 
digal with. My father died, as I have heard my mother 
say, when I was in my cradle; and who or what he was I 
never had the curiosity to enquire.” 

*© Where did your mother live ?’’ 

“In London.” 

“ What part.” 

“ A great many parts; but the first that I] remember was 
Saffron Hill, where I went to scheol; then she removed to 
Shoe Lane; after that to Barbicen; then to Smithfield 
Bars ; then to Gray’s Inn Lane; then to Whitechapel ; 
then back to Barbican; and then to Green Arbour Court, 
Old Bailey, where she died, poor soul, of a scarlet fever.— 
Lord! I remember all the places as well as possible. Oh 
cear, I wish I was in one of them now !” 

«¢ Was your mother tall ?” 

“‘T fancy she was ; they used to cal! her the grenadier, at 
Whitechapel.” 

* Did she stammer in her speech ?” 

“ Yes, particularly when she got into one of her tower- 
ing passions, which was pretty often.” 
** What other children had she ?” 

** None—I am her only son and heir. 

** And she called you 

“IT was christened Nicholas, but she always called me 
Nick, for short. ‘ Nick,’ said she, the day she died, ‘ if I 


Nicholas, laughing. 
joined Jem Bonker. 


”? 


39 


don’t recover, bury me in St. Giles’s churchyard, for there’s | 


where I was married.’ ” 

‘Enough !” interrupted Jem Bunker, starting from his 
chair, and tottering towards Nicholas, he threw himself into 
his arms, exclaiming, “ My son! my son!” 

“* Not very likely,” thought Nicholas to himself, as the 


old man hugged him, and kept repeating the words— my | 


son! my son!” But he said nothing. 

** Lord! what a blessed thing it is to see and touch one’s 
own flesh and blood, after so many years,’ continued Jem, 
looking Nichols full in the face as he spoke, and clasping his 
hands between his, with a fervor and tenderness too true 
to nature to be mistaken. “J am a transported felon,” said 
he, “and doomed to die in this strange land; but thank 
God ! thank God! [ am a father!” and tears that gushed 
forth afresh, and trickled down his aged cheeks, attested the 
sincerity of his feelings. 

“Thank God, sir,” replied Nicholas, “as it seems to 
make you so happy, I have no objection to be your son, I 
having no other father to claim me, do you see ; but as to 
the fact of my being so, I really thikg it’s all gammon.” 

“ Hush, hush,” interrupted the old man, wiping his eyes 
and becoming more composed ; “ you don’t know what yon 
say. Death may come now as soon as it likes—I have no- 
thing else to live for. But I wish your mother had answer- 
ed my letters.” 

** She couldn’t write, you know,” replied Nicholas. “ You 
forgot that, father.” 

“ Ah! well, you may jest as much as you like,” said the 
old man ; “ but if you are my son, you have a flesh mark 
on the right arm, just above the elbow, shaped like a 
pear.” 

“To be sureT have, to be sure I have!” exclaimed Nicho- 
las, stripping off his coat, 
and showing the mark with an amazed countenance—“ and 
my mother has often told me—” 

“ She has often told you,” interrupted Jem Bunker, “that 
her husband flung a ripe pear at her one day as she sat 
asleep, the shock of which terrified and awoke her.” 

“ To be sure she did,” said Nicholas, who now in his turn 
threw himself into the old man’s arms, exc 
ther !—my father !—only think of my finding you here, and 
making that jacket for you!” 

The truth mest be told. Jem Bunker, alias 
Dunks,” had been transported for horse-stealing. 
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He was 


sentenced to die; but there were some circumstances in | 


his case which, upon being represented in the proper quar- 
ter, obtained a commutation of his punishment; and, in- 
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and rolling up his shirt sleeve, | 


ing ** my fa- | 


, stead of forfeiting his life, he was sent out of the country 
| for life. Often did his spirit yearn towards his native land; 
often hed he written to his wife, entreating her to join him ; 
often had he thought in sadness and sorrow upon the infant 
he saw sleeping in its cradle, the evening he was torn from 
| his fireside by the Bow Street oflicer who called to “ enquire 
if he was at home ;” for, though a horse-stealer, he was the 
owner of a heart that might have shamed many a proud 
and titled keeper of horses, in its natural affections for kith 
and kin. This was touchingly shown on the present occa- 
sion; for after the first violence of his feelings had abated, 
he gazed upon his son in silence, during a fe oments, and 
then heaving a deep sigh, said in a tremulous voice—* Well, 
|Lhave found you, my dear Nicholas, when [ little expected 
to do so, and now I shall go down to my grave in peace, 
blessing God's holy name for his great merey—nay, my £0on, 
| do not smile as if you wondered to hear ime talk of God and 
| his holy name. I have lived Jong enough to know the awful 
meaning, as well as the amazing comiort, of these words ; 
to know that as the world falls away, and the space be- 
| tween us and the grave, narrows to a mere span of life, we 
cannot, if we would, keep our thoughts from busying them- 
selves with what is to happen there,” raising his withered 
hand towards heaven as he spoke. 

Religious admonition proceeding from aged lips, has pow- 
er to awe, for the moment at least, the wildest and most un- 
| thinking spirit. Nicholas had never been so spoken to be- | 
| fore. He felt abashed and was silent. Bt 
om. Yer, my son,” continued the old man, “I do receive 
| you as a blessing from the hand of God, sent to shed the 
| light of happiness upon my parting hours ; but”—and he 
| paused— but—but you too are a convict.” 

“Tam,” said Nicholas, his face reddening as he spoke ; 
| but I thank God, I’m as innocent as you are of the crime 
laid to my charge.” 

“ We have a great many innocent convicts here,” replied 
his father significantly ; “ indeed it is a rare case to find one 
who is not innocent.” 

“I don’t know how that may be,” answered Nicholas, 
“ but as for myself, what I do know is, that the judge ought 
to have been hanged who tried me, and the jury too.” 

“ Perhaps you’ll tell me?” 

“ Oh! yes,” interrupted Nicholas, “ I’il tell you all about 
| itin a very few words.” 
| He then proceeded to relate the adventures with which the 
| reader is already familiar. When he had concluded, his fa- 

ther dropped upon his knees, and offered up a fervent 

thanksgiving to God for having, as he expressed it, “* re- 

stored a son to him, upon whom he could look without any 
| other shame than that of being his father !” 


About a year after the occurrence of these events, Jem 
Bunker alias * Ned Dunks,” breathed his last in his son’s 
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whole of his property, amounting to several thousand pounds. 

With this, as soon as the law permitted, he returned to Eng- 
|land; the first man, perhaps, that ever made his fortune by 
going out to dinner, because he could not have the dinner 
| he wanted at home. But thus doth Providence over-rule 
our ways, and fashion our hereafter happiness out of the 
very dross and dregs of our present misery ! 

It now only remains to be told that Nicholas Dunks lived 
to a good old age, at his villa near Edmonton, which he in- 
| sisted upon calling “ Muckerel House;” that Mrs. Dunks 
died soon after his return, which probably was the reason 
why he lived so long himself; that he had the pleasure of 
seeing his friend Mr. Jenkins hung at the Old Bailey, one 
fine morning in June, for forgery ; that he left his money, 
&c., to the Fishmongers’ Company, for the purpose of build- 
ing alms’-houses for decayed fishmongers, with the condition 
annexed, that they should have nothing but fried mackerel 
for dinner, every Sunday, while they were in season ; and, 
lastly, that, strange to say, the immediate cause of his own 
death was a mackerel bone that stuck in his throat, on the 
| anniversary, which he always religiously kept, of the day he 
went to the Blue Posts to dine off a tried mackerel him- 
| self. 


| 
| arms, having, before he died, conveyed to him by will the 
| 
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From Colburn’s Magazine for September. 


JOSHUA TALLBOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 





“ He that resolves not to go to bed till the world is pleas- 
ed, shall be troubled with the headache.” Such is the in- 
struction we collect from the admirable Esopic story of 
«“ The Old Man, the Boy, and the Ass,” to the truth of 
which we were again led to pledge our 
ing tothe file of * Provincial Annals.” 

One of the half-dozen quality-looking tenements in the 
small town of Y —, Gioucestershire, had been entered 
on about harvest of the year 1750, by a Londoner, rejoicing 
in thename of Tallboy. His age was probably three score 


conscience on turn- 





—a being of cxceeding mental and bodily vivacity—every | 


look and gesture animation, as though he had fed upon living 
birds. A short man was he; that is, on a sinall scheme, for 


his body was of nice proportion, with the exception of the | 


os fronts, which being wide of the scale, and nearly globular, 
gave him somewhat of a Chinese appearance, It was a skull 
to tempt the fate of Acschylus, on which any eagle with 
great discrimination might have precipiiated a tortoise. He 
had also a Gibbon set of features, and like Gibbon, was pur- 
suing hisearthly pilgrimage in singleness. 

With egritude or the spleen he was not on the slightest 
acquaintance, and the biliary account had been so unerring- 
ly balanced, that he was verily one of the most welcome of 
human beings. A feeble assault of gout had once been 
made on his left fuot, and when obliged to swathe it in hori- 
zontal repose for a day or two, he wore a boot and spur 
about the right, to manifest the spirit was still willing. 
calling in early life had been that of a silk weaver in Spital- 
fields, and having realised a remunerating estate thereby, 
had fixed on his present smal! domain, for tilting the cask 
which yet contained much of the wine of life. 

Mr. Joshua Tallboy had some peculiarities. He was a 
scrupulous observer of all remarkable days—searcely any 
chronicle, civil, foreign or domestic, escaped his solemniza- 


tion—whether of weal or woe, wisdom or folly, the glories | 


of Marlborough and Eugene, or the imposture of Mary 
Toffts, the rabbit-breeder—all were to be found in his rubric, 
and underwent an annual registration of a bow! of punch. 
And as now the sun is sufficiently of an age to have render- 
ed himself distinguished on aimest every occasion he rises, 
Mr. Talliboy had pretty nearly three hundred and sixty-five 
* fasti” in his calendar, though as each trod on the other's 
heels, he was pleased to say, “’Tis only once a year.”— 
In fact, his twelvemonth was covered with stars thickly as 
the vestment of a great genera!, each intended as a distine- 
tion, but like the private theatricals, composed of “ nothing 
but kings,” of course, there was no distinction atall. His 
moral path was one continued milky way—a streamof light 
compounded of distinct luminous bodies, of which, each day 
asit rose, was his “ bright particular star.” ‘ 

Mr. Tallboy, though a bachelor, was no misogamist, nei- 
ther was he selfish in his pleasures, by no means resembling 
that eccentric toper we have heard of, who over his solitery 
tankard, was wont to address himself at cach replenish. 
with ‘* Now, gentleman, we’ll 
round !” 

*Tis true, that hitherto he had but few adherents, but 
as he never failed to enlist some devotee in his pomeridian 
sacrifices, it must be confessed he took the readiest means to 
multiply them, so that in a very short time after his arrival 
here, he could always calculate on a quorum of priests. 

But the peculiarities of Joshua Tallboy went a little 
further, and with the sweetest disposition in the world, he 
was not altogether at peace. Ile was one of those mi- 
niens ef the moon, who through life had engaged in that 
dreamy pursait, the only thing perhaps which has ever yet 
com letely bafiled human cunning. To count ; 
sand on the sea-shore, or of how many drops the ocean 
is composed, is a work which really only demands a cer- 


take another glass all 


His | 


the grains of 
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| tain time, and the undertaking is a straightforward piece 
'of business ; but litle Tallboy had been essaying a chase 
"in the very fields of ether, wherein the weaver already 
had had a run of sixty years, and the game not yet in 
| sight, namely, to please every body! A kind of opifer 
per orbem, whose career was “ never ending, still begin- 
ning.” He was the old man, and the boy and the ass 
and the wayside stranger too, in his own personal vignette 
'—for net unfrequently was he displeased with himself, when 
visited by any misgiving of having slighted an opportunity 
of pleasing others. 

Mr. Taliboy had a maiden sister, somewhat younger 
than himself, who for the last thirty years had formed 
part of his smail establishment, a person of retiring man- 
ners, and who would doubtless be considered by many as 
unworthy any particular notice in this history, being 
known only for her virtues, and real benevolence of heart. 

The habitatioa in Y——— had been nearly complete 

i when Joshua took pos2ession ; some triflmg matters of em- 
bellishment only yet undetermined, amongst which was the 
painting of the glazed door to the outer court. Its first 
| complexion had been green, but the prurient daughter of a 
| hard featured midwife in the next street, telling him such 
was a hue of the forsaken, it was forthwith grained in oak, 
whereon the elder of the two named ladies observing, na- 
ture had never yet given birth to anything like it, the oak 
gave place to yellow. But here the district-doctor wag- 
gishly protesting Mr. Tallboy’s door, ‘ looked vastly as 
though it had got the jaundice,” it was again changed to 
white. This appearance provoking a dispute between the 
usher of a school and the town-clerk, whether white was 
| really any color at all, or the omnipresence of the prismatic 
tints (a controversy which was carried en with much 
learning on both sides), Mr. Tallboy, with a view of una- 
nimity, once more changed the complexion of his door to 
buff, but this alarming the vernal delicacy of the autumnal 
Miss Watercourse, it was instantancously invested with a 
blushing red, whereat the letter-carricer (who had really 
knocked at a good many doors in his time), observing, 
** Who in his days ever saw a red street-door?” Mr. Tall- 
boy directed the pane!s to be coated in as many colors as 
| there were compartments, until the laugh emphatically 
raised at his expense, resounded through the whole parish, 
“ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 
| There was, however, one particular in which our zealous 
| friend did please, and please everybody; and as this was 
quite a compound question, ene on which the world is allow 
ed to differ, it may appear not a liitl: remarkable—namely, 
his punch! Even the parson, althuugh obstinately main- 
taining he could brew better, yet as he never gave his host 
an opportunity for ascertaining the fact, expected his word 
to be taken as a quality savoring of church matters—that is 
to say, altogether upon faith. This divine was a singular 
specimen of a kind which even in times earlier than those 
to which our history refers, we believe, must have been rare 
and curious. And here we beg leave to look on our readers 
for an instant, in the character of naturalists, and submit 
to their notice the above personage more as fossil remains 
| than an existing subject. 

The Reverend Mr. Hassock was an undeniable disciple of 
our old acquaintance “ Tralliber.” The table of the vigils 
might, et precise occasions, break in upon his professional 
occupations (for he fed his hogs six days in the week), yet 
he was still accounted the best breeder in the whole coun- 
ty. LHe could handle a swine far better than a piece of doe- 
trine; for thouzh he had often the worst of the argument, 
he rarely failed to have the best of the market, so preferable 
is the substance to the shadow, a lesson by which it is not 
to be supposed one of the cloth had idly benefited. In 

was a keen subtil. 
izer in the sty, fora hog never ducs d between lis legs, 
which he did not hold fester by the tail than St. Dunstan 
the devil by the nose. Sometimes a wrestle might have 
been the result, like that we read of between Henry VIII. 
and Franeis [.. ia which the good divine never betrayed 
| any coyness ; on the contrary, he was rather vain of the ex- 
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fact, though not much of a logician, h 


| ploit, feeling perhaps, that “he who travels the lists with- 
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out an adversary, may receive the reward of victory, but 
has no pretensions to the honor.” 

It was on a ecrtain afternoon in August, on which little 
Tallboy, with philechronic vigilance had been handing 
down the lively recollections of the Black Assize, by means 
of his favorite compound, when the parson, filled with the 
pluralities of fish, flesh and fowl sought to relieve his mind 
of some less usual burden, Percviving the bowl was empty, 
a state of things which, strange tu say, though always a 
more heart-rending affair to him than any other boon com- 
panion, yet was he ever foremost in so reducing it, be- 
thought him of his ** nune dimittis.’ Clutching his nap- 
kin between his falcon fingers, and liberating his throat of 
certain volcanie matter, as though preparing for a discourse, 
which was the fact, he begaa : 

‘“* Neebour ‘Tallboy—neebour Tallboy, I belicve no one 
can say I trouble other volks affairs, My duty is to med- 
dle with nought. I hate a nunconformist, and never trust 
a presbyterian, so the state owes me summut yor that. No 
parishioner can say I ever made use 0’ the cloth for over- 
reaching a buyer, vor I scorn my privilege, yet I reckon, 
friend, I know as much about markets and themmum, as 
any tithe payer in Gloucester.” 

If the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp, it must 
be confessed the address of Hassock savored not incon- 
siderably of the sty, whereat the animation of his listener 


iit 


far surpassed that of the speaker, for Tallboy gezed upon the | 


parson at this moment, with a pair of eyes which might 
have vivified the clay of an Indian pagod. 

*‘ Bless the king !” cried he, arching his 
ing out the palms of his hands. ‘Bless 
Hasscck, nothing of the rebels, I hope ?” 

** Why look you, neebour Ta'lboy,” interrupted the other, 
**T believe no one can call me a canter or a puritan, and |] 
make bold to confess, if ’twasn’t for a little secular leven, 
poor mother chureh could scarce hope to find her ghostly 
servants in these unquiet times, and that I take it, is good as 
the logic o’ the schools.” 

**A perfect Stillingfleet,” replied Joshua. 

** Anan,” responded Hassock, as any other would do who 

was equally puzzled; but hark ye,” continued he, “ tis on 
Betsy Maynard’s account I’ve been a di coursing.” 
_ “Betsy Maynard! Bless the king!” ejaculated Tallboy, 
Jumping up as though he were about to run somewhere. 
“Surely I—, what fiiend of Betsy Maynard? Maynard 
was the name of my late regretted partner in trade, poor 
John—deputy of—” 

“The very man—the very man!” eagerly observed his 


the king! friend 


companion; “but ’tis the poor widowed body, neebour, of 


whom I speak. Betsy’s a lone ’oman noo.” 

** How ?—where ?” demanded his host, again starting up, 
and as quickly resuming his seat. ‘ What, the relict of tha 
profligate Robert, my partner’sson? Hah! he broke his fa- 
ther’s heart. But what has he left behind him ?” 

“A widow.” 

* But what effects—any ?” 

* Aye—tears enow, I promise you,” was the reply. 

“A widow! so destitute, and living here too!” reflected 
Joshua; “so near tome, who am able to—tell me friend, all 
—all you know.” 

To these questions, the impulse of a truly generous mind, 
but which the divine misunderstood, or affected to misunder- 
stand, as a spark of pity which the stroke of his eloquence 
had produced from a flinty heart, he lost no time in replying. 
Tallboy’s apprehensions had been correct. Robert, the de- 
puty’s son, had succeeded toa deeent property, which, by 
breaking his father’s heart, he came into a year or two 
earlier perhaps than the deeree of nature had appointed - 
About this time he married a young woman of good repu- 
tation ; but given to excesses of all kinds, he was in a fair 
way of hurrying his wife into that same far country to which 
he had already driven his parent, but that he travelled the 
road at no inconsiderable rate himself, and fairly passed his 
lady on the way—in plain, he died unpitied and despised.— 
The remainder is soon told. The widow had little else to 
administer to beyond her own necessities, and collecting the 
wreck of the estate, scarcely sufficient to supply a funeral 


brows, and throw- | 


| pile, she retired to this, her native town; but most of her 
former friends being either dispersed, or behaving as former 
friends generally do, she hired a small cottage at a weekly 
rent of the Reverend Mr. Hasso@k,a person who, though he 
had taken his religion on trust, was mightily particular in 
the titles of his lands. The rent wascertainly not what peo- 
ple call “reasonable,” bat the respectability of a clerical 
landlord was something worth paying for, all of which the 
widow was just ableto do, by the unremitting labor of her 
hands, namely, lace-making. 

The party assembled about Tallboy’s round-table, of 
which we have been speaking, here separsted, the divine 
wending his way homewards, and for reasons well known 
to himself, abundantly satisfied by his late application to 
Joshua. 

There is an old adage, “Tell me your company, and I 
will tell you your manners.” Nowas the parson lived very 
much after the cxample of the prodigal son in respect of 
corm:pany when at home, it is not to be supposed his manners 
| were exactly a “silken purse;” but on this occasion, he not 
only met his good woman with a smile, but allowed her par- 
ticipation in his nightcap jug, an indulgence to which she 
had been so long a stranger as to look upon it with the al- 
ternate emotions of surprise and gratitude—for the poor 
| ereature was verily in the position of a servant, with this 

exception only, that she received no wages. 

The next morning being no less than the anniversary of 
the execution of Balmerino, Joshua Tallboy having noticed 
to his housekeeper, a certain warped and wiry gentlewoman, 
Mrs. Lizard to prepare the limes and ingredients fur the dne 
registration of the same, proceeded at an early hour to the 
‘cottage of Betsy Maynard. As the perfume to the violet, 
benevolence was his essential part, and without hesitation 
| he made himself known to the young widow as the former 
| partner of her husband’s father, and having discovered the 

account he had received from the parson to be painfully cor- 
| rect, with as little circumlocution as possible, announced his 

intention of befriending her; an avowal which it is not to be 
'supposed failed in calling up a plentiful supply of tears, 
which, though by no means the only ones she had lately shed, 
were the first by many and many a day that had flowed in 
gratitude. 

«‘ But come,” added he, after some further expressions of 
kindness, **a great man has said, my dear, ‘an acre of per- 
| formance is worth a whole land of promise’—there—there 
are ten guineas, and as I in‘end to make you ery every six 
months by the same offence, God grant we may have no tears 
in the mean time.” 

Joshua was no sooner gone, than the parson, who in the 
interim had beea to bury the publican’s wife, and consume 
some portion of his best beer (a treat long contingent on this 
oceasion,) turned his steps to the cottage, and heating from 
‘the frank-hearted Betsy what her benefactor had resolved 
on (or in the parson’s own words, what he himself had ef- 
fected), having first felic.tated her on this stroke of fortune, 
vouchsafed a parental pat on her left-cheek, as he gave her 
‘to understand an alvance of rent from the ensuing Saturday, 
which at the expiration of twelvemonths, would amount 
' within four pounds to the identical sum Joshua had just con- 
sented to allow her. 

It was very evident the divine was one of those who, 
though considering honesty might possibly be the best policy 
in the long run, yet a little rognery was the shorter cut, 
and as life isn’t of any great duration, we might not sur- 
vive to benefit by the first experiment. In truth, he was 
satisfied he had brought his companions “ to a fine market,” 
_and now joined the usher of the school and the medical prac- 
titioner at ‘T'allboy Lodge on this anniversary, with extraor- 

_dinary gusto. 
_ Several subsequent days passed in this manner, and many 
were the subtle disquisitions which took place, in which the 
‘usher had generally the advantage, as he took occasion with 
much dexterity te introduce his own thesis. A propos des 
_bottes, was “familiar as his garter,” and though not unfre- 
quently leading his hearers into the obscure, yet as most of 
them, at a certain period of the afternoon, looked with the 
‘eyes of an ow], they were rendered perhaps no less able to 
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distinguish his points. As tothe medical gentleman, he 
was all theory ; for God knows, his practice was very small; 
while the parson never troubled himself at all, unless on 
his own affairs, or what might thereunto pertain, in which 
light he was much disposed to consider the punch.bowl, 
which he would discuss, as some people are said to argue 
with themselves, and perhaps like it the better. 

It was on one of these sunny mornings that Joshua hav- 
ing equipped himself in his Ramilies wig, set out to make 
a benevolent visit to the widow Maynard, and in his way 
knocked at the door of Miss Watercourse, a lady whom 


age had even ventured to attack in the imtrenchments of 


her toilet, and seemed far more likely to starve her into 
submission than to raise the siege. Her attempts to suppy the 
place of youth, were something like filling a cellar with 
empty bottles—there certainly was an appearance, but frui- 
tion had long passed away. 

“* Bless the king and this delicious morning!” exclaimed 
Tallboy, as he skipped into the apartment, throwing up the 
palms of his hands. ‘ Here’s a day for the — of August, 
memorable, be it known, for the Irish earthquake in thirty- 
four.” 

Whether in recording that day, ‘history had also perpetu- 
ated some part of its terrific distemper, has never been as- 
certained; but clear it was, nature at this moment labored 
under no common throes, in the form of Miss Watercourse, 
which foretold mischief at hand. 

‘“* No ill news, I hope,” inquired Joshua, with a look of 
ludicrous concern—‘ no ill news, Miss Watercourse. Do 
let me pull down that blind—the sun is guilty of a little 
freedom this morning.” 

And away he tripped to the window, suiting the action to 
the word, with a gallantry which would have become “sweet 
one-and-twenty.” 

But a thicker cloud had already passed over the features 


of Miss Watercourse, when in deep and hollow accents, she | 


replied, “‘ It would have been well, Mr. Tallbov, had that 
blind been lowered before the event of this morning—of- 
fences to morals and propriety had in that case been happily 
exeluded.” 

‘*‘ Bless the king! as how?” eagerly demanded Joshua, 
placing his hands together, like the gable of a church.— 
“Dear me! dear me! dear me!” 

“ At your fatherly age, Mr. ‘Tallboy,” continued the lady, 
and looking, not as though she had risen from the sea, but from 
a tub of starch, or some antiquated piece of househeld stuff just 
turned out from the calendrer’s stiffened and glazed for one 
season more; “a man whom we might look up to,” pursued 
she, looking down on his little figure; ** but this discreet 
town will shelter no such impurities.” 

“ Admirably argued, my dear Miss Watercourse,” 
Joshua ; ** but for the love of pity, why this displeasure 

“Mention not love in my presence, Mr. Tallboy—lI sur- 
vey you with indescribable sensations. Could nothing satis- 
fy you, sir, but to make a parade under my windows—in 
broad daylight—usually at two in the afternoon, on your 
abominable visits to a certain female living under your pro. 
tection ?” 

“ Bless the King! What, Betsy Maynard ?” 

“How! Mr. Tallboy—her very name, too! 
where you are.” 

“* My good and worthy lady,” cried he, while his polished 
forehead glowed under nearly a meridian heat; “this is 


said 


do» 


Remember 


really—now, really—I may say a most crucl misconstruc. | 


tion. Betsy Maynard, the young woman in whom I take 
sO warm an interest—” 


— Indulge in no warmth here, sir,” interrupted Miss | 


Watercourse ; ‘“‘tiis is no place for your indelicate im- 
pulses.” 

** Dear me! dear me! deary me 
and again, but to no purpose. 

In vain did he humble himself before six feet of seorn—in 
vain protested, pleaded explanation—inculpation was in 
every word, and scarlet his offence. But still skipping 
about the room, as though he had discovered a wasp lurking 
somewhere in the folds of his summer attire, he continued 
blessing the king (which, with Joshua had the full force 


09 


!” repeated Joshua again | 


(and relief of an oath), until positively in a state of exhaus- 
tion; and at length escaped from the chamber of this she 
Aretine into the open street, as a wretch suddenly scared by 
a midnight cry of “ fire !” ; 

The truth is, the full face of Miss Watereouse had taken 
up as constant a position in the middle pane of her parlor- 
window during the last ten days, as the “*Queen’s Head” 
over the doorway of the neigboring public house, and as lit- 
tle did Joshua Tallboy expect an appeal so alarming from 
the one as the other. - 7 

But what was to be done? appearances might indeed in 
some degree have been against him, and no one knew the 
value of appearances better than Miss Watercourse. 

Though happy in his timely shelter from the hurricane 
we have just witnessed, poor Joshua knew not in what 
direction to turn his steps—in fact, he felt very much 
like some blighted wretch, who at the expiration of six 
menths’ imprisonment, though grateful in breathing once 


more the liberal air, yet feels that his character is com- 
pletely gone. 


But Miss Watercourse must be propitiated—pleased ; his 
' visits to the cottage abandoned,and the casement of the irate 
Ursula no longer witness the abominable practices hitherto 
mentioned. But the benevolent Joshua also felt that Betsy 
Maynard should not be deserted, over whom the sanctity of 
the spinster, far more like a kite than a dove, would pre- 
sently hover; so, pondering fifteen minutes by the parish- 
clock the best method of proceeding, he at length resolved 
on going to the _widow’s; which he accordingly aid, but by 
that circuity of path in respect of the tenement of Miss Wa- 
tercourse, which a wise traveller would have chosen in keep- 


ing to windward of a highly inflamed lazaretto. Gliding 
up to the narrow entrance 


** That the blind mole might not hear a foot-fall,” 


| he disappeared into the cottage, without so much as tapping 
(at the window 
‘* Bless the king, Mrs. Maynard!” exclaimed he; “ ’tis 
| monstrous warm—I may say, remarkably warm—realiy— 
really. Pray, allow me to ask, are you at all aware what 
happened to-day, sixteen years ago?” 

** No, sir,” replied she, laughing, “as little as what may 
take place sixteen years hence.” 

“Dear me—deary me! then, harkye, Mrs. Maynard— 
your husband’s father was my oldest friend. Partners in 
trade, we were scarcely less than brothers in affliction— 
poor John! Your crosses, child, have interested me much 
in your behalf—you—you— must henceforward look on me 
as your kinsman. I'll be a thoughtful old uncle to you— 
you shall partake whatever comiorts it has pleased God to 
bless me and sister Tallbey with.” 

Betsy’s heart at these words beat with so strong and sud- 
den an emotion, she was unable to reply. Joshua, in an un- 
dertone proceeded, 


“‘T have been thinking that you may be here exposed to 
some little perplexities, beyond the struggles which your 
straitened means compel you to, and—poor thing! poor 
thing!” added he, on seeing her weep. ‘“ Harkye, child! 
Sister Tallboy shall become your kinswoman too—you must 
come and live at the Lodge, and keep us young and hearty ; 
besides, it will give such perfect satisfaction to Miss Wa. 
tercourse.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Betsy, seizing his hand, and kissing it, 
“ this is too much—too much, indeed—I have not deserved, 
—never can deserve this goodness.” ' 

“Bless the king! bless the king!” cried Joshua, a little 
| nervous on his own part. “ It must all be done immediately 
—Miss Watercourse is a lady who knows a vast deal of pro- 
prietp ; and listen,” continued he, lowering his voice, “ you 
shall deliver up the cottage—give notice and quit—never 
mind next week’s rent—I’ll settle that; friend Hasseck 
takes a wonderf"l interest in you—he will be pleased—all 
will be pleased. Poor thing! poer thing! there—there—by 
Saturday afternoon, do you come home—mark what I 
say. I shall look in no more,” which latter words were 
spoken in a whisper scarcely audible. “Hush! good 


———— 
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bye! there—there—good bye! Saturday—Saturday after- | 
noon—”’ 

Saying which, he hurried through the narrow passage to | 
the outer door, and having stealthi!y raised the latch, and 
peeped up and down the road, as though fearful of being | 
watched, he ran off, as unlike a Tarquin as any inoffensive 
old gentleman in Christendom. | 

Saturday came—and Saturday really was a remarkable 


day, one to be kept alive, with which view Joshua of course | 
resolved ** to drewn it in the bow!}.” 

Miss Tallboy, though she was far too observant not to 
be conscious of his peculiarity, was also too sensible to | 
interfere with his humor, harmless as it was, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of being somewhat too prodigal, and there- 
by laying him open to the impositions ef the selfish and 
worldly-minded. 

By noon, Betsy Maynard was arrived with her little all at 
the Lodge. Joshua received his protege with true parental 
regard, and Miss Tallboy—the most gentle of beings—took 
no inconsiderable share in the happiness of her brother’s be- | 
nevolent scheme. 

Dinner being soon despatched, the two ladies (neither of 
whom, we may venture to say, had been so happy for many 
a harvest-moon) now strolled, arm-in-arm, through the hol. 
ly-grove, which fenced this hospitable domain, while Jo- 
shua’s companions (who, like other misfortunes, were now 
in the habit of coming by no means singly,) began to assem- 
ble in the accustomed parlor. 

{t was verily a Bunbury group! Joshua had been, if pos- 
sible, more than usually successful in his punch, and for that | 
or some other reason, the parson had manifested, if possible, | 
more than his usual weakness for thefsame. In fact, he al- 
ways on the Saturday toek a double portion, as the duties of 
the following day might encroach on his afternoon’s draught, 
—which, by the way, they never did—and for the same rea- 
son he bestowed on himself a double portion on Monday, as 
liquidation of such dues in arrear as might be from yester. | 
day’s account, but which he likewise took good care should 
never be the case. 

“‘Cheerly, neebour Tallboy,” cried he, nodding his head, 
as he seized the ladle, “‘may this be our only cup of afflic- 
tion !” a multivolent sentence of the worthy divine, as it was 
sometimes intended to exhibit his charity, at another his wit, 
and in either of which, equally well applauded by his consi- 
derate host. 

Now it turned out that the punch, as we have above ob- 
served, being more than usually excellent, became, on this 
night, a paper for their philosophical transactions. Its his- 
tery and antiquity offered a wide stage for dispute, which 
dispute was of course carried on by the usher of the school 
and the medical gentleman, the parson caring little for the 


matter, unless the dispute were -te his taking the greatest 
share of the liquor. 





The usher at once pronounced the composition to be a | 
pure English discovery, and quoted some of the wits of | 
Wills’ coffee-house and many curious annals of Wild-street, | 
in support of his position; but the medical practitioner in- 
sisting that as the component parts were foreign, the com- 
pound itsclf must have been foreign also. 


“Bah !” ejaculated the usher, “a shallow inference; for 
your rum and sugar being the produce of one hemisphere, 
and your brandy and citron of another, on what spot do you | 
fix as the convention of these sublime particles—why Eng. 
land! Punch is the triumph of art, to which nature has 
supplied her aid from the four quarters of the earth. 
was first drunk at Wills’.” 


Pinch 


“Pardon me,” replied the medical gentleman; “ your 
objection, I confess, Is ingenious. ‘Truc, France produces 
your brandy, Jamaica your rum, Portugal your limes; but | 
pause awhile—in what are all these contained —why 
bowl—a punch-bowl—a China punch-bowl, all the world | 
over—and certainly the divine beverage is well worthy the 
celestial empire. 

“ Flimsy—flimsy !” responded the usher with quict dis. | 


» al 


dain ; “facts, facts, well authenticated facts, these are the | 
. >» . | 
things I offer. Perhaps you will tell me St. Austin never ! 
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uttered these words, succum ex pomis vinocissimum—eh? 
Dr. Hassock, let him answer that.” 

What St. Austin’s definition of cider might have to do 
with punch consumed at Wills’, the usher, of course, best 
understood ; but the parson having es great a horror ofa 
scrap of Latin as a piece of dectrine, thought the safest way 


| of escape would be to fly in a passion, and which he instan- 
| taneously did, exclaiming, 


“Why, what have we here—a Jacobite—a Jacobite— 
one who talks popery too! Have a care—have a care— 
and for thy discourse, I’j] none on’t.” 

This stormy appearance, co like the sudden aspect of the 
natural horizon, at the close of some lovely afternuon, might 


| now have fearfully burst over the heads of the assembled 
| party, had not the genial temper of Joshua Tallboy dissipa- 
ted the gathering elements. 


pet 


* Bless the king!” cried he, exhibiting the ehurch gable 
with his hands. ‘ Bless the king, ay, and old England too; 
let any claim the invention, for whether native or foreign, 
she will never denyit the best justice. But friend Hassock,” 
continued he, in a still more enviable humor, ‘ your admo- 
nition respecting Betsy Maynard has not been thrown away, 


| an please you.” 


“ Thou'rt a real christian, neebour, thou’rt a real chris- 
tian,” observed the parson, as he appropriated the last of the 
liquor, and thought upon his improved rent. 

‘¢ Her lot has been hitherto hard, friend Hassock,’’ conti- 
nued Joshua, a tear glistening in his eye; ** true, I cannot 
forget she has a kind of family olaim on me.” 

“* Poor lamb !” ejaculated the parson. 

“She shall not want a home—but the good work is all 


_yourown. Whilst I have one, John Maynard's daughter 


shall not want a home !” 

Here the parson looked full in the face of his companion. 

“Sister Tallboy and myself have a little surprise for you,” 
proceeded Joshua. ‘ A weck’s notice and a week’s rent are 
justly yours, and we will take no denial; but harkeye, Bet- 
sy came home this morning, stock and block—cottage clean 
as ninepence—fit for a maid of honor—the deor fast—and 
there is the key!” 

It may be possible to imagine that peculiar look of one of 
two travellers who having jogged on some miles in sleepy 
good humor, is suddenly brought to a stand by a pistol at 
his ear from the hand of his companion, and ungently called 
upon to declare his preference either for his leathern bags or 
his life; or it may be possible to conceive that cast of fea- 
ture which some chaw-bacon would discover, who having 
devoured his evening posset with a relish heartier than 
usual, hears from his shrieking helpmate lie has swallowed 
that which was intended to silence the rats; but no idea 
car. be formed of that utter look of astonishment which the 
parson exhibited at the last sentence which fell from the 
lips of Joshua Tallboy. 

“The key !—-what! o’ the cottage ?” stammered the par. 
son. “Quit! say’stthou? Endo’ the rent, neebur? Noo, 
noo. What s’quester mother church! Art a Jesuit, nee- 
beur? art a Jesuit? Widow Maynard quit the cottage ? 
Why she would have worked her fingers bare to the very 
bone rather than owe her landlord a groat on the Lord's. 
day; andis she a body to quit the cottage ?” 

“Why, bless the king !” 

“Thou means’t treason by’t, neebur—art a recusant con- 


| vict [tell ye. Quit the cottage! ‘The good christian body 


would starve, and nigh hath starved—than have not a clean 
score—and is she a body to quit the cottage ?” 

By this time the parson had worked himseif into such a 
state of frenzy, that he, who when newly reaped, and in 
Sabbath gear, was by no means the most comely to behold, 
exhibited now an aspect which might have terrified a stout- 
er heart than that of Joshua Talltoy, who would at this mo- 
ment have flown anywhere above ground for refuge, short 
of the arms of Miss Watercourse. But it may be sufficient 


| fer our purpose to observe the agitation displayed by the di- 


vine was that of disappointed avarice, a violence which in 


| oue sex may be nearly on a par with the alarms of jealousy 
in the other. A hundred things he threatened in his fury, 
indeed all things which could have been threatened, except 
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that of never entering the doors again—a menace which 
some of our readers might not unnaturally suppose would 
have been one of his first declarations. But there is & spe- 
cial watchfulness in self which is never taken by surprise, 
and the parson knew that many afternoons were yet to fol- 
low, when the best liquor would not be wanting, of which it 
might be stillin his power to secure the largest division, and 
have nothing to pay ! 

We beg leave to pass less circumstantially over the ensu- 
ing few weeks, observing only that beyond his own gate 
Joshua Tallboy had not a good word in the whole parish. 
The medical gerttleman had abruptly discontinned his “‘ vi- 
sits,” for he was one of those enviable beings yoked to a 
termagant. ‘This lady, who had long rejoiced in the dis. 
tinction of ** the belle’ (to which it must be confessed she 
had a fair claim within her parish of All Souls) had ona 
certain occasion overheard one of the churchwardens ob- 
serve that ‘* Mrs. Maynard was the finest woman he had 
ever beheld :” from which moment she who had hitherto 
bestowed all her spleen upon her husband, visited the ¢ lese 
majeste’ of poor Betsy with a pretty considerable share of 
the same, whom now she hated as cordially as any other 
woman weuld do, under similar provocation. The apothe- 
cary’s calls at Tallboy Lodge were therefore placed under 
strict interdiction, for though by no means appetent of his 
society herself, she was fully resolved he should have as 
few opportunities] as possible for confirming the opinion of 
the above-named church-warden. 

It was during the anarchy which swayed this republic of 
gossip, wherein, though all parties were mortally jealous of 
each other, yet united in the commoncause of Joshua’s per- 
secution, that a post.carriage, bearing the B——— mark, 
drove up to Tallboy Lodge with an air of smartness quite 
unusual in those districts. ‘There wasa certain glee, a kind 
of “‘ecce” ism, an “here am I!” about the driver, which 
the consciousness of a clean jerkin and newly soaped visage 
would scarcely have explained; while the poor cattle cur- 
vetted as though they were actually sensible of that which 
pricked the sides of his intent. 
which we have here alluded, bore that certain indication 
which never leaves the slightest doubt of a wedding-party ; 
and Joshua Tallboy, at the age of fifty-nine, handed from 
the vehicle Betsy, for the second time a bride, but for the 
first u happy one. 
& * * . 


. * 


* » 

Bless, bless the king ! then, harkye, Mrs. Maynard. If 
the honest integrity of an old man cx supply a gieam of 
that brighter hope whichonce animated, butalas! deceived 
you, let me have the consolation before I die of knowing I 
have contributed to the peace of one deserving creature.— 
Can you accept an old man? One who, old enough to be 
your father, would have thanked God had it really been so, 
and devoutly prays that he will now bless the home and 
shelter you may henceforth claim as your own.” 

Such were the concluding words of Joshua Tallboy in a 
conference with the widow Maynard seven days before the 
event we have just recorded, and as we doubt very much 
whether the love of Sappho herself were not of inferior es- 
sence to the generous sensations which filled the bosom of 
his hearer, so do we hesitate as much in believing that all 
the beautiful poetry she is 
pass the touching and unartificial reply of the humble 
widow. 

If Betsy had been taken by surprise, Joshua himself 
had been scarcely less apprehended. 
had as little dreamt of the woolsack as the downy pillow 
of matrimony. i 


course will be !” 
In which, if for the first time in his life, a 
sarcasm Were mingled, we verily believe there is not a 


person in the whole county of Gloucester who would not 


freely pardon him. t 

But dangerous is it te play with fire—we have been told 
so from our childhoud—and in some Way or other a spark 
(we hope not from the touch of Hymen) fell on a certain 
combustible body called malice, that exploded at this criti. 


A month before he | 


| caljuncture with a violence that shook the little town © 
y 


How pleased ——— but let the chronicles be accom. 
plished. 


who still seemed to persist in their interest respecting him, 
| were seen gathering by twos and threes at an early hour 
around his abode, and gazing thereon with that brainless 
stare which the multitude in large cities exhibit at the 
walls of a house in which some diabolical act had been 
committed by an offender who had already been six weeks 
in the county jail. 
means the only thing which now called together the 
friends of Joshua Tallboy. 
baneful, unclean birds,” flapped their heavy wings, and the 
harsh croakings of all uncharitableness echoed under the 
blue vault of a heavenly morning. 
ribald joke, the contemptuous shrug, each had its turn. 


a crazy crone. 
dual with extremely erooked legs. 


observed a certain bar-maid, who carried about her a clear 
indication of incumbrance. 


In short, the cortege to | 


t 


| downright furious; the whole weight of whose brutality fell 


' 


were wonderfully popular; but above all, a certain jibe, 
the credit of which was universally given to the usher, but 
which he positively disavowed, till the epigrammatic point 
of the thirteenth line being highly applauded, he confessed 
the conceit was really his own, when it ultimately turned 
out that he had no more to do withit than the leaden 


cate which passed judgment on Tallboy’s marriage. 


mity of the garden had beer 
said to have written could sur. | 


| ter to be Herod’s hog than his kin.” 
** Besides,” added he, ‘* think how pleased Miss Water. | 


| as it was now nearly nine o’clock,) and if at the age of fifty- 
dash of | 
‘error, he certainly was led freely to acknowledge another, 





to its foundation. 
Joshua Tallboy had married the widow Maynard !— 

































































On the day following these espousals, Joshua’s neighbors 


But senseless curiosity was by no 


Envy and malice, * those 


The coarse laugh, the 
‘Of all fools there’s none like the old one!” ejaculated 
‘“* He’s a bold man!” proclaimed the glazier, an indivi- 


“Well, I never thought so bad of the hussey as this!” 


Procacious catches and stanzas on May and December 


Apollo over the plumber’s shop door. Such was the syndi- 

But a word for Miss Watercourse. A certain * bold dra- 
goon,’ who had for the last month been in the habit of tak- 
ing afternoon tea with this lady, and on whose account (we 
now blush to confess) much of that disquiet had arisen at 
the obnoxious footsteps of poor Joshua so near her abode, 
had played her false. Having stolen her affections, he did 
not long hesitate in berrowing fifteen guineas from the 
same quarter, for itis not to be supposed that one who had 
committed a theft would have any hesitation at incurring a 
debt. But the truth is, having no sooner picked her pocket 
than he picked a quarrel, and decamped, sans tambour ni 
trompetie, declaring as he took his farewell jug at the 
Queen’s Head, he could never think of going to church 
with an alligator. Miss Watercourse therefore had but 
little taste for christian charity, and as in her most amiable 
moments she had ever looked on the happiness of another 
with sullen dislike, so would she at this moment have 
heard of the death of the married pair with a satisfaction 
far greater than any other which could possibly possess 
her at her age. 

A werd also forthe parson. A month had already elap- 
sed since Betsy had quitted the cottage, the small brass 
knocker of which indicating it was still to let,” and a 
week had not yet elapsed since the apple-tree at the extre- 
1 stripped of such emblements as 
might have consoled the parson for some of that injustice 
under which he labored. ‘I'rt 


] 
li” 
Ly 


this pore de bon dieu was 
upen his poor wife,as there was not a being clse who did 
not carefully keep out of his way; thus illustrating in no 
faint degree the words of the Roman emperor, “ It was bet- 











But Joshua Tallboy’s eyes were opened (and high time, 
nine some of our readers may fancy he had committed one 


namely, if instead of living to please the many he had car- 
lier directed his care to the happiness of one, his task had 
beon easier, and the result lighter. 

The provincial chronicles come down a complete twelve. 
month from the day of Joshua’s marriage ; the only mate- 
” 
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rial fact they state is, that he has shaken off his philoghron. 
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ic habit, and js led to imagine that in his over attention to 
the anno domini of other men, he may have been hues 
rate respecting his own, and that he cannot be so old by 
some years; in which his wife confesses she has much rea- 
son to concur. He observes, at present, but one anniversa- 
ry, and that is of his wedding; which, with the birthday 
Betsy has already promised him, he declares will be the only 
festival of the year, for not a day passes which is not still a 


jour de fete in his own happy home, without the assistance 
of—*“ his friends.” 





COUNCIL OF DISCIPLINE OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD. 

A locksmith, named Gesbiere, was charged with neglect 
of duty dunng the period assigned to him for mounting 
guard. } 

Gesbiere—Messicurs, I have not been all my life engaged | 
in selling rusty nails and picklocks. I was a corporal once 
in the I:nperial Guard. 

‘“‘I’veseen the Nile and Beresina. 

President—It is not what you have seen that the council | 
desires to be informed of, but your reason for not mounting | 
guard. 

Gesbiere—Before we reached Moscow, the little corporal 
made us march without stupping, for two and seventy con- 
secutive nights. I found the exercise uncomfortably prolong- 
ed, and sat down on the ground, in a heap of snow, having 
for my pillow the carease of a sapper of the 2d brigade, who 
had equally judged it apropos to go no farther. ‘To protect | 
my body from the cold, I stretched two Cossacks and a ri- 
vandiere across it, and, while the army defiled in obscurity, 
I fell asleep, overcome with fatiguc. 

President (warmly)—Well, sir, tell us at last your reason for 
not mounting guard. 

Gesbicre—The following morning, when I awoke, I found 
myseif crystallised all over. [Laughter.] My arms were 
congealed atrociously, parole d’honneur ; the ha‘r of my head 
was stiff with icicles; and as to my feet, it is almost unne-. 
cessary to add, that my poor toes were entirely deprived o 





— 


President— EA bien! What results from all this? 

Gesbiere—From all this it results that I have not been |! 
able to mount guard. 

President—The reason ? 

Gesbiere—Because, ever since that day, in spite of the 
dclicate attentions of a female Muscovite, who warmed me 
[shall I be permitted to say it ?] in her bosom—{laughter}— 
like Achilles, I have retained a vulnerable part in my feet. 
If I passed only a single night in my boots, my tocs would | 
astonish even this honourable council next morning ; parole 
de vieux moustache, they would exceed in ampiitude the most | 
exaggerated conjectures of the human mind. 

President—W hat was the result of the infirmity ? 


} 
consiousness. [Much laughter. | | 
} 





: . } 
Gesbiere—W hen I stretched myself on the camp-bed the 
Other night at the guard house, I took off my boots accor. | 


ding to custom. One of my comrades, a baker, seeing me 
do this, said, withoat more ado, ** Proust! egad IH do as 
much; it’s no hanging matter to pull off one’s boots.” 
Thereupon my man whips off his boots, ahd flattens himself 
down on the guard bed. My turn for patrolling was four 
o’clock in the morning. At midnight I fell asleep in full 
security. After a tolerably comfortable snouze, I felt myself 
awakened all of a eudden by the ery of “ Patrowille !"— 
** Present !” I exclaimed, and there I was, firm asa rock at 
my post. 
Captain-Reporter—Oui, joliment ! 
under arms. 
t;,Gesbiere—Bless your soul I could'nt do it! When I es- 
sayed to get into my boots, I found it impossible. I pushed 
my toes, | coaxcd my heel, I annointed my instep with tal- 
low ; fruitless effort, bootless exertion! I might as well have 
endeavoured to load my piece with a four-and-twenty poun- 
der. I couldn’t go round with the patrol in my stocking 
soles. No man with bowels could de otherwise than declare 
me incompetent. No national guard was ever on a worse 
footing. {Laughter.] 


You never came out 


sg ©) 


Presidcnt—How did this come to pass ? 
eome swollen during, the night. 

Gesbiere—Du toit! It was my comrade, the haker, who 
carried off my boots by mistake. [Renewed laughter-] He 


left his instead. He might as well have bid me make my 
bed in a mouscetrap. 


The timber-toed locksmith was reprimanded. 


Did your feet be- 


a 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
TO THE ALBATROSS. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT, 





Take not the albatross, 
I love to see him glide, 
The regal bird, magnificent, 
Over the waters wide. 


Amid the southern main, 
Where bellews rage and foam, 
This wilderness of mountain waves 
Seems his perpetual h me. 


Wrong not the albatross ; 
It is a holy thing, 

Still let him fan the desert air 
With his capacious wing. 


It cometh from the sun 
With light upen the soul, 
The drooping mariner to cheer, 
Where wildest billows roll. 


It glides into the mind, 
In the mind’s thoughtful hour, 
With broadest images sublime, 
Of Peace and tranquil Power. 


How, like a spirit pure, 
Its station doth it keep ; 

A soul of calm amid the storm, 
Lone brooding o’er the deep. 


Oh, spare the albatress ! 
I would not see him slain ; 

Still let him wing, as he has winged, 
The immeasurable main! 


As from creation’s birth, 
He thus h: s ever flown ; 
As thus unto the close of time 
He would soar on alone : 


Still let him seem to move, 
Between the sea and sky, 

A nature pure, that must endure, 
A thing not born to die. 





Two Jous Wiciirres—Remarkaste Fact.—It is an 
extraordinary fact, but not the less true, that there were liv- 
| ing at the same period two John Wicliffes—both born about 
' the same time, both educated as ecclesiastics at Oxford, and 
| becuming there the heads of houses, the one of Canterbury, 

the other of Baliol—both prebendaries, the one of Worcester, 
\ the other of Chichester—and both dying within a year of 
each other. This is the more remarkable, as the name of 
Wicliffe is a local one, and the only locality in England 
| bearing the name is the village about six miles from the 
town of Richmond, in Yorkshire, where the Reformer is said 
| to have been born in or abont the ycar 1324. This fact may 
not only clear him from several apparent inconsistencies of 
i his conduet, but from the graver charge preferred by Ang 
thony Wood, Dr. Fe!l, Bishop of Oxford, and other writers, 
‘that the zeal which he displayed in withstanding the errors 
of papacy was occasioned by nothing else than the loss of 
| the wardenship of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, of which they 
| say he was first deprived by Archbishop Langham, and final. 
ly Pope Urban V., and that “ what he afterwards did was 
merely out of revenge, and not at all of conscience, and 
i that, being a man of goodfparts, he exercised them to an 
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evil end.” bight is, however, thrown upon these matters 
by the discovery of the fact, that the warden of Canterbury 
Hall and the reformer were two distinct individuals, which 
is clearly and satisfactorily established in an article from 
which this is abridged in the Gentlemen’s Magazine for Au- 
gust. 





ee 
THE PROPER TREATMENT OF INFANTS. 
Widely different is the physical state of an infant from 
that of an adult ; the newly-formed bones of the former are | 
soft and flexible, and may easily be made to assume any | 
form, especially when the body is in a diseased state. This 
accounts for the common origin of such irregularities of | 
form as ere not congenital, but occur at an early peried of 
hfe. In proportion, therefore, to the delicacy of the infant, 
will be the care required in its rearing. 
fected in this way by constant and persevering attention ; 
and many weakly uspromi:ing children have, by judicious 
treatmeant, been raised to maturity, and have passed through 


life in the enjoyment of a considerable share of health and | 
vigour. A finely-formed body is favouorable to the enjoyment 


of sound health. Every one is struck with the command. 
ing figure, the graceful appearance of a person so formed, 
but few inquire into the reason why all are notsogified. If 
parents would have their offspring free from personal defects, 
if they would have their limbs moulded into the form indi- 
cative of grace, activity, and strength, they must commence 
their attention to them from the time of birth; and although 
they may not always sueceed in securing for them the high- 
est state of physical perfection, yet they will generally be 
able to effect such an improvement in their constitution, as 
will form the basis of future health. Children should not be 
too early set upon their feet, but should sather be placed on 
their backs upon the floor, that they may exercise their limbs 
with freedom; the former practice is a frequent cause of 
malformation in the lowerextremities. Especial care should 
betaken that the spinal column, so tender in young children 
may not take a wrong direction. The manner in which, a 
child, and especially a delicate one, is suffered to sit on the 
nurse’s arm should be very carefully attended to; and unti 
it has acquired sufficient strength to keep itself erect, its 
back ought to receive proper support. By being suffered to 
sink into a crouching posture, with the head and shoulders 
inclining forwards, and the back projecting, a bed habit is 
soon contracted, which often leads to distortion of the spine. 
Neither is it in the arms alone, that this attention is re- 
quired ; the effect is not less injurious, if the child be suf. 
fered to sit upon a chair, as, when fatigued, it will naturally 
adopt that position which at the moment affords most ease. 
Here, it may not be irrelevant to notice the very common and 


reprehensivle practice of raising a young child by its arms, | 


in such a manner, that the sides of the chest being pressed 
by the hands, or rather the knuckles of the nurse, its cavity 
is diminished, the sternum or breast-bone pushed out, and 
that deformity produced in delicate children, commonly 
called “‘ pigeon breasted._—Dr. Hare. 





A Furprant Writer.—Flippancy, when it does not 
merely consist in spirting forth common-places, learned by 
heart at some early period in life, to form a stock-in-trade, 


7 | 
from which payments may be thrown out, pro bono publico | 


whenever occasion shall require, and which, so paradoxical 
is its nature, is not at all diminished thereby, but still re- 
mains an inexhaustible source of pleasantries and dogmas 
—flippancy, when more than this, is not neccssarily a vice. 
Your dull, heavy, inanimate log cannot be flippant with a 
good gracc ; it requires talent to skim a surface glibly, to 
dart among a number of ideas withoutjfathoming one ; skating 
is an art as well av driving. To make a good flippant wri- 
ter there are many requisites; his mind must have been 
well educated, he must have an easy versatility, a nice mix- 
ture of courage and caution, the one to startle his reader 
with some strange fantasy, the other to steer clear, while in 
his rapid course, of what may be dangerous, or, at any rate, 
too much for him ; if he knows nothing very profoundly, he 
must know something, of a great many matters aud just 
«hat which will suit his purpose to fling into an image, or 





point as an allusion. He must also catch the tone of soci. 
cty, to pass off his little vagaries on the public, the good sense 
not to shock any body, though occasionally tempted into ir- 
reverence, and above all, a very tolerable opinion of himself, 
which he need be at no pains to conceal, but should rather 
put forward, as if his careless manner of dismissing subjects 
half eonsidered did not at all proceed from his mcompctence 


| to go deeper, but rather as if such litt’e things, as the inter- 
| ests of nations, philosophy, science, literature, and the fine 


arte, were not of that importance that his august self should 
take too much trouble about them, although very familiar 
with all, and perfectly ready to sport good-humoredly with 
any. In a word, your first-rate flippant writer must be a 
very pleasant, clever, well-bred, lively, smart, slippery, face- 


| tious, and last, not least, unblushing sort of person. 
Much has been ef. | 


a - 

INUNDATIONS AND Pestitencr 1x ScorLanp In tHe Four- 
TEEENTH Centurny.—A dreadful inundation laid the whole 
of the rich country of Lothian under water. The clouds 
poured down torrents such as had never before been seen by 
the oldest inhabitants; and the rivers, breaking over their 
, banks with irresistible violence, destroyed ramparts and 
| bridges, tore up the strongest oaks and forest trees by the 

roots, and carricd houses, and barns, and implements of hus- 
bandry, in one undistinguished mass to the sea-shore. 
| The lighter wooden habitations of the working classes were 
| swept from their foundations; and the castles, churches, and 
monasteries entirely surrounded by water. At tength, it is 
said, a nun, terror-struck by the anger of the clements, 
snatched a small image of the Virgin from the shrine in 
'the church of her monastery, and threatened aloud to 
cast her into the stream, unles she averted the impending 
calamity. The flood had already touched the threshold of 
the building, when it was suddenly checked; and Bower 
assures us, that from that moment the obedient waters, re- 
| turned within their accustomed boundaries. Not long after 
| this inundation the country was visited by another dreadful 
| guest; the pestilence, which had carried away such multi- 
tudes in 1319, again broke out in Scotland, with symptoms 
_of eqnal virulence and fatality. In one respect the present 
calamity was different from the former. That of 1349 had 
fallen with most severity upon the poorcr classes, but in this 
the rich and noble in the land, equally with the meanest la- 
| bourer, were seized by the disease, and in most instances 
| fell victims to its ravages. The deaths at last became so nu- 
_merons, and the crowds of the dead and dying so appalling, 
that David with his court retreated to the north.—T'ytler’s 
| History of Scotland. 


—e 

{> There is a quiet satire in the following from the New 

| Orleans Picayune, which 's unsurpassable. It will answer 
with slight variations for other meridians besides that of Ar- 
kansas : 


A Decraration or Parincir_es.—“ Feller citizens,” said 
an Arkansas erator who mounted the stump a short time 
| since—" Feller citizens, didn’t I aid in riding Bill Poker, the 
| black-leg, on a rail?” 
| You did! you did!” said his auditory. 
“Didn't I, feller citizens, lick that big pedlar from the 
| Jarseys, that spoke disrespectfully of our state ?” 
“Yes—you did! you did!” unanimeusly shouted the 
| meeting. 
| 4 Feller citizens, when Jim Jenkins was prosecuted by 
his political enemies for horse stealing, didn’t I, as foreman 
‘of his jury, write his verdict—‘ guilty of assault and bat- 
| tery,’ recommending him to mercy ?” 
Cries of—* You did! you did !—you’re a buster!’ 
“ Js there a man in this crowd, feller citizens, that does’nt 
owe me a drink ?” 
** No, not one.” , 
‘“‘ Havn’t you always seen me williag to stand treat ?” 
“ Always—always—you're a horse !” 
“ Well, now, you all know I voted for old Tip and Tyler 
at the last election; but if ever I do it again, I'll be 
Let’s liquor.” 
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From Tait’s Me 
GRANDFATHER, 


BY ROBERT NICOLL. 
Hale he thy honest trusty heart, 
And hale thy beld and snawy pow, 
The hand of eld ne’er furrowed « 
A baulder or a manher brow. 
The laddie wha was ance > thy | pet, 
Has been in places far awa’, 
But he thy marrow hasna met 
Amang the great nor yet the sma’ 


MY ¢ 


Anee proud ancuch was I to sit 
Besi ap thee in the muirland kirk, 
A ruling elder—ane o’ weight, 
Nae wonder though your oe did smirk 
And braw aneuch was I to find 
My head the preacher’s hand upon, 
While by the kirkyard stile he cracked 
Of haly things wi’? Elder Jchn! 


And syne as hame alang the muir 
I prattling by your side did rin, 
Ye mind how ye rebuked thae thochts— 
And ca’d them vanity and sin. 
But pennies frae your auld breek pouch 
W? dauds o’ counsel ye wou!d gie, 
The last war gude—but aye the first 
I liket best, I winna lec! 


Thy daily fireside worship dwalls 
Within this inmost soul of mine. 

Thy earnest prayer—sae prophet like— 
For a’ on carth I wadna’ tyne. 

And you and granny sang the Psalms 
In haly r _ sincerity ;— 

My granny—dinna grect, auld mar 
She’s leoking down on you and me, 


Can I forget how lang and weel 
The carritches ye made me read 
Or yet the apples—rosie anes— 
I gat to sar me m 
Can I forget affection’s words, 
That free your _ like pearls ran 
Can I fi rect the heart th: if} raye ed 


Tosee me aye an hx 


, 
nd my speed 


4 


— 


me st ma n? 


And mind ye 
And read wi 


how we cat us beuks, 
>» mickle care and skill, 





Until ye thocht this head wad 1 ag 
The poopit’s haly place intil” 
For mony an idle whim of mine 
Vad my auld father J urne ys s ing ; 


His a auld heart « necd when I did right, 


nd sair it ar ered when I did wrang. 


+ 


, air th P ‘ } : ao } 
But mair than a’—frae beuks sae auld— 
Irae mony is sured earnest page, 


¢ ie “ ’ : 
Thou traced for me the march of J rath, 


{ 
r t » Fe Py o 
The path of Right from age to age: 

aol e me a he . = 

A peasant auld and puir and deaf 


Be queathed this legn cy tome 
I was a bairn— he filled mv seul 
With leve for Liberty 


Be blessings on thy reverend he ~ 
I dinna need for thee to pray 
The path is narrow, but nae een 
E’er saw thee from it stray, 
God bears his ancient servants up 
He’s borne thee since thy life began— 
I’m noble by descent—thy grave 
Will hold an honest man. 


zr. Pp, 
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From Fracer’s Magazine, 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 





Oh, autumn leaves! 
Summer’s bright roses cne by one have past; 
Gone in the beauty of the golden sheaves; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter-hours approeching fast ! 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Why Icok ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 
Why, for the dying year when Nature grieves, 
Are ye so gay 
With richer hues than graced her opening day? 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 
Wh ile dull decay a mcment scarce reprieves 
Your forms from earth— 
Ye te!l us, Happier far is death than birth! 


Oh, autumn Icaves! 
Like you the dying saintin splencor grows ; 
With each faint pulse cf life that feebly heaves 
At evening’s close 
His ev’ry grace with added glory glows. 


Oh, autvmn leaves! 
Like you, he casts ssice all hues of glocm, 
And of his bright’ning hopes a cheplet weaves 
That o’er his tomb 
Throws the glad prcmise of eternal blocm. 





A Srruing Mepicat Facr.—There is no career which 
so rapidly wears away the powers of life, beeause there is no 
other which requires so great an activity, both of body and 
mind, as that of the medical man. He has to bear the chan- 
ges of the weather, continual fatigues, irregularity in his 
meals, broken rest, and to live frequently in the midst of mi- 
asma and contagion; if in the country, to traverse consid- 
erable distances through by-lanes and dreary paths, on horse- 


{ } . - 
back, and sometimes perhaps on foot, exposed to storms, and 


| wind, to brav 


all dangers, to go to the relief of suffering 


humanity—and this too frequently without any remunera. 


ition. A fearful truth for medical men has 


————— 


| midst of life they are in death ;” and how 
they ke 


| that asaucy femme de chambre 


| “+ ] <‘« 
}and such was t 


ee 


been established 
by the table of mortality, of Dr. Caspar, published in the 
British Review—viz.: Ot 1,060 members of the medical pro- 
fession, 600 died before their 62d year ; whilst of persons lead- 
ing a quiet life, such as agriculturists,or theologians, the mor- 
tality is only 347 in a thousand. If we teke 100 individuals 
of those classes, 43 theologians, 40 agriculturists, 85 clerks,, 
32 soldiers, will reach their seventicth year, but of 100 
medical men 24 ant) will reach thatage. ‘The »y are the sign 
posts, on the :oad to health, but very rarely tread in it them- 
selves. How emphatically may it be said of them, “ In the 

important that 
lamps trimmed, 
ming of the bride. 


7 


found as the wise virgins, with “ their 
and they themeelves waiting for the ce 
groom.” 

a 


A Siar is tHe Face.—The Stockholm papers mentior 
being lately brought up 
before one of the magistratcs of the town of Huc sberg, in 
Sweden, so far forgot herself as to give him a sap in the face 
while in the execution of his office. According to the severe 
penal Jaws of that country she was condemned to death; 
he firmness or rather violerce of her charac. 
ter, that it required a long time, and all the entrcaties of her 
friends, to induce her to sign a petition to the king for par. 
don. She was at last prevailed on to do so, and her sentence 
was commuted into imprisonment fortwelve days, and twelve 
months’ imprisonment in a kouse of correction 
—mnligigaeenenin . 

Ozirvary.—The Madison County Eagie announces the 
sudden death of Bennett Bicknell, Erq,, a gent man who 
has been much in public life, and was extensive ly known 
and respected. Mr. Bicknell has been a Member of our 
State Senate and ef Congress, 
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THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


PART I. 


It wasin the month of June that I revisited Switzerland, 
after a residence of several years in Italy. The first time 
of my travelling through it, [ had gained but an imperfect 
knowledge of the country, as my impatience to behold Italy, 
and its works of art, had induced me to hurry on my Jjour- 
ney, with as few delays as possible.*+ Yet the scenes thus 
carelessly passed over, left on my mind an impression of 
stupendous grandeur, which time could not efface; and the 
longer I remained in Italy, the less satisfactory I found my 
endeavors at attaining that boldness « and sublimity of sev, 
in landseape painting, the principles of which I felt within 
me, but never was able distinctly to express. Notwithstand- 
ing my efforts to the contrary, my pictures, involuntarily, 
assumed a sort of southern character; and I had always the 
mortification of discovering, when they were finished, that 





conviction being, at length, fully established, | determined, 
on my journey homewards, to devote a whole summer to 
Visiting the wildest parts of Switzerland, and to give myself 
up, entirely, to the study of my favorite branch of the gra- 
phic art. 

Journeying from Milan, across the Simplon, I entered 
the Upper Valais, and directed my course to a remote val. 
ley, which some hunters had described to me as one of the 
most savage and inaccessible in the whole country. This 
account I found to be perfectly correet ; the farther I pene. 

trated into its mountain recesses, the more wild and terrible 
became the character of its scenery; the rocks approached 


narrow, leading sometimes over slippery crags, and some- 
times through tracts of pine.wood, shattered by the storms. 
} Here the traveller had to leap from rock, over a roaring 
torrent, swelled by the melted snow ; and there he was 
transported, from one side of the valley to the other, across 
a tottering bridge of crazy planks, thrown together, as if 
by mere accident. A few scattered huts, almost in ruins, 


habitants presented a picture of the most wretched poverty ; 
and a large proportion of them belonged to that unfortu- 
nate Class of beings who, deprived of speech and hearing, 
vegetate in a state of helpless imbecility, and gaze on the 
stranger with an air of stupid amazement.” The grotesque, 
gigantic forms of the rocks and mountains, the rushing o¢ 

the wild torrents, the squalid appearance of the scarcely 
human creatures around me, and the deep stillness of the 
whole scene, occasionally broke only by the piercing ery of 
some bird of prey, all united to plunge me into a mood of 
pensive musing, from which I was at length aroused, by 
almost unconsciously arriving at the dwelling of the pastor. 
He received me with cordial hospitality and kindness, but 
seemcd not a little astonished that my love of rambling and 
sketching should have led me into so wild and dreary a 
be found to refresh the traveller after the fatigues he must 
encounter. ‘“ This,” I replied, “was, to me, quite a se. 
condary consideration ; and I assured him that ‘the simplest 
fare was what I best liked.” “If this be really the case,” 
amongst us. What we have, we giv 
our portion is scanty, and of superfluities we have none 
I soon found that this representation was sufficiently well 
founded. vod supper cons isted of a piece of dried mutton, 
a broiled marmotte, black bread of the coarsest description, 
and cheese as had rd as a stone. At first, my appetiie re- 

volted from these unwonted viands; buta draught of spark. 
ling rosy Italian wine soon reconciled me to the rancid fla. 
vour of the five-year-old mutton, and the nauseous fat of 
the marmotte. When we had drunk a few glasses together, 





* Among the inhabitants of certain districts of mountainous 
countries, the terribie disease calied goitre is prevalent, ren 
dering the subject of it an object of pity, often not unmixed with 
disgust or horror. 





they were completely at variance with those elementary | a 
, ideas of composition which dwelt within my mind. This | 


one another more closcly ; the path grew more rugged and | 


added to the desolate appearance of the scene. Their in- | 


region, where nothing like tolerable accommodation could | 


answered he, “I hope we shal! keep you fora few days | 
e willingly ; but, truly, | 





our conversation became more animated. I asked my host 
whether the valley contained many more of the unhappy 
kind of beings I had seen in the morning. “Alas! ye 3,” 
replied he; for almost all the healthy ones go out into the 
world, enlist in foreign service, and seldom “return to their 
native place, even to die. Yet we have a few brave fel. 
lows left amougst us, distinguished for hardihood and act 

vity; and the most remarkable of these are the c chamois 
hunters. These are, in many respects, but too much the 
reverse of the helpless creatures you have been speaking of. 
An insurmountable pension for the dangers of the chase, a 
desperate temerity in the pursuit of this occupation, and an 
innate aversion to any less ex citing employment—these 
combined propensities expose them to accidents of the most 
frightful description. Thesc men seldom attain a mature 
age, or breathe their last in the bosom of their families.” 

I'he Pastor pursued his discourse fursome time, and I could 
very willingly have conversed much longer, had not my 
pious host, folding his hands in silent prayer, and taking up 

a light iz nmediately after, notified to me, that it was now 
time to retire to rest. The Italian wine, light and weak as 
{ had thought it, possessed, in reality, more strength than [ 
was aware of, and made me feel restless, and but little in- 
clined tosleep. When left alone in my littk chamber, the 
walls of which were stuck over with gaily-colored pictures 
of gaints and miracles, without number, I threw open the 
window, to seck relief from the stifling heat, and the buzzing 
flies which swarmed about the room. The moon had just 
risen from behind the heights, and sat enthroned in full 
splendor amidst the deep blue of a cloudless sky. The snow 
mountains in the distance, shone in her light, like masses of 
silver, contrasted strongly with the dark shadow of the 
pinewoods in the foreground. ‘The whole scene lay in so- 
lemn stiliness, except that, ever and anon, a gush of wind 
wafted to the ear the rushing of the distant torrent. 

About midnight a sudden storm arose, and set in motion 
the whole mass of vapor, which had hitherto hung immov- 
ably half way up the heights. Driven about before the 
| wind, it now vanished entirely, and, a moment after, re- 
appeared, assuming a thousand fantastic shapes, like giant 
snectres rismg from the dark forest. While I gazed on this 
sublime night-piece, the moonlight fell on a small building 
which crowned the summit of a hillat a little distance, and 
I saw, or fancied I saw, a female emerge from its walls, and 
disappear in the forest, en the declivity of the hill. Im. 
pressed with feelings of singular solemnity, I closed the 
window, threw my “self upon the bed, and nature soon as- 
serted her rights over my wearied frame. 

Oa awakening in the morning I hastened to the window; 
but so completely was the whole scene metamorphosed, 
that I could scarcely persuade myself I had ever looked 
upon it before. A veil of clouds which hung over the for- 
est, completely hid the snow mouxatains from the wiew, 
all was now full of life and sound—a bright sunshine en- 
livened the prospect, and the mysterious building om the 
hill was plainly distinguish able as a littlé chapel. “And 
now,” thought I to inys self, thisis a day to be made most of; 
and I equipped myself, ace ordingly, for a ramble in the 
neighboring wilds. Having received from my friendly 
host a supply of provisions for the day’s consumption, and 
some directions as to the best mode of proceeding on my 
expedition, I sallied forth witha joyous step, and directed 
my course towards the chapel hill. Behind this, a narrow 
path way led up the mountains, through thick woods of pine. 











’| This path ceased wit h the forest, and [ afterwards continu- 


ed to climb at random, turning sometimes to the right, and 
| sometimes to the left, till at length I reached aspot whence 
| the view was so magnificent, that I determined to exercise 
my pencilupoa it without further delay. Hence I found 
employment till near three o’clock, in delineating the singu- 
| lar forms of the sharp towering sum:uits, and the rich fore- 
ground of wild rocks and sbrubs. Having completed my 
sketch, and while occupied in finally comparing it with the 
| original prospect, I was startled by a piercing shriek. The 
sound was several times repeated, and seemed to eome 
nearer and nearer. Irose up quickly, hastened towardsthe 
spot whence the cries proceeded—and had not made much 
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progress down the mountain, when a young slight looking | 
girl rushed screaming out of the forest, pursued by one of. 
the most hideous monsters I ever beheld—a creature scarce- 

ly four feet high, enveloped in rags and tatters, and with a 

fury depicted in his whole demeanor, which, for a moment, | 
almost terrificd me. The poor breathless girl darted for- | 
ward, and seized hold of me with convulsive eagerness, 
without being able toarticulatea word. At the same mo- 
ment I was beset by the horrible dwarf, whose grim visage 
presented a countenance the most disgusting it is possible to 
imagine. Witha violent blow I rid myself from bis grasp, 
but involuntarily pushed away the young girl by the same 
movement. Scarcely had I disengaged myself, before the 
monster got up, folded his hands together, and stammered | 
outin a hideous tone the words “Be good, be good.’’ I turn- 

ed away with horror from this hateful object, who, in a few 

moments, darted off again like a wild beast flying before 

the huntsman, ran forward about twenty paces, then stopped 

short, setting up a yell of fiendish laughter, and leaping 

high into the air, soon after disappeared in the forest,which 

stillresounded with his infernal cries. The poor girl,mean- 

while, had sat down upon 2 fragment of rock. I turned to 

interrogate her as to this singular adventure. She hastily 

rose, seized and kissed my hand, and exclaimed, in a feeble 

voice, “ Oh! Sir, how much I have to thank you for—a 

great deal more thanI ever can express.” “Who are you? 

who is the monster that was pursuing you?” I eagerly 

asked. ‘Oh! my good sir,” repliedshe in a supplicating 

tone, “ do not hurt him, for he does not know what he is 

doiug. Most likely some wicked people have been giving 

him strong drink, and amusing themselves with "seeing his 

mad frolics. When this is the case he is like a wild beast, 

and runs after every body he meets with; he would certain- 

ly have bitten me if you had not come to my assistance.— 

Ch! Sir, I can never thank you enough ; but Bernard shall 

know it all—Bernard shall know that it is you who have 

saved me.” 


These words were spoke ina quick cheerful tone, ex- 
pressive only of joy ; but all atonce shestopped, hung down 
her head, held her clasped hands before her face, and began 
to weep bitterly. I was much affected, and felt indescriba- 
bly tnterested for this artless being, from whom I again 
gently inquired her name, and that of her hideous pursner. 
*¢T will tell you the whole story,’ answered she in a low 
tone, “if you will not think I talk too much about myself.” 

In the state of confusion which this curious affair had | 
thrown me, I scarcely knew whether to consider the poor 
girl as deranged in her intellects, her pale and exhausted 
appearance, the mournful expression of her fine large eyes, 
and the negligent air of her dress, altogether tending to ex. | 
cite suspicions that this must be the case. She however, 
began her history in the following words :— 


“ I know very little about the wretched creature from 
whom you have rescued me. Down in the valley here, he 
goes by the name ofthe Grey Man, because his eyes and 
his bristly hair have aremarkable tinge of greenish grey ! | 
but no one knows hisreal name, nor where he comes from. 
He is often lost sight of, for whole months together, and 
then appears again on a sudden, exactly the same as when 
he wentaway. Sometimes the hunters have seen him leap. 
ing about, onthe very highest summits of the rocks and 
mountains, and they have frequently found him, at broad 
daylight asleep in some hollow tree. In general, he ie per- | 
fectly harmless ; but occasionally, he runs after people, and 
frightens them ; at these times he is often caught, and 
soundly beaten ; and at first he will only laugh; but after- 
wards when he meets any body, will put his hands toge- 
ther directly and cry out, ‘Be good, be good,’ as though he | 
were frightened. In winter, he sleeps now here, and now | 
there, in any barn or stable where he can get a shelter, and | 
charitable people give him food and clothing ; but, in sum. | 
mer, nobody takes any concern abouthim. There are some | 
old people here in the valley, who once wanted to take | 


Here my new acquaintance discontinued her narration ; 
and my curiosity was satisfied as far as related to the mon- 
strous vision I had beheld. But I now felt doubly anxious 
to hear something of her own history, and earnestly entreat- 
ed her to gratify me in this particular ; assuring her that 
if my assistance or advice could in any way be useful, she 


| might consider both as at her service. ‘ Oh, Sir,” cried 


she with an interrogating look, while a slight blush tinged 
her pale cheeks, ‘‘who or what can you be to speak to me 
thus ? Nobody haseever said this to me before. When 
Bernard hears of it how grateful will he be for your good- 
ness!’ At these words, she looked up towards the rocks, 
which rose in giant masses behind us, and an expression of 
the deepest melancholy was once more visible in her coun- 
tenance. “And whe is this Bernard that you speak so 
much of?” said I,‘‘and who are you yourself my good 
girl, and what is your name ?” ‘“ My name is Maria, and 
I am a poor orphan,” answered she, in a scarcely audible 
voice, standing up and casting an anxious look towards the 
heights. ‘* Bernard is the best and bravest man in the 
whole country, and he—he is engaged to be my husband.” 
Here her distress once more interrupted her; and she ad- 
vanced a few paces up the mountain, and asked me if I 
would walk with her a little way, and she would tell me 


more, and perhaps I might see Bernard before the day was 


over. Upon this we began to ascend, and soon reached a 


consideruble height, whence we could command a view of 
the greatest part of the romantic valley bencath us. The 


sun hac nearly sunk, and its parting rays were visible only 


on the highest a ofthe rocks, whose towering peaks 
rose around us in awful majesty, glowing like burning gold. 


| The inferior heights were, forthe most part, enveloped in 


deep shadow ; the valley and its humble dwellings, lay 
stretched in solemn stillness beneath us, overspread by a 
veil of bluish vapour; while the vesper bell of a distant 


| church or chapel was all that reminded us of existence in 


the world below. 


Exhausted and breathless, Maria seated herself on a stone, 


-and gazed around her with an anxious and eager eye.— 
_* How much further do you intend to go, my good girl?” 


said I. ‘It is getting late, and this would be a dangerous 
road to retrace in the dark.”—*“ Alas, Sir,’ answered she, 
*‘] scarcely know where to go or what todo. Since yester- 


, day, I have been a prey to the mostfrightful uneasiness. It 


is now four days since Bernard left me; he went up these 


| rocks to hunt the chamois, and took with him provisions for 
_only two days, promising me faithfully to return at the end 
‘of that time. And now—oh!—if I should have lost all that 


is dearest to mein the world! For two evenings I have 
come to this spot to wait for Bernard, and bring him some 
refreshments, as I always used to do; and many a time has 
he forgotten all his fatigues, when we met so happily and 


took our supper together; but, alas! it is all in vain that I 
have brought it to-night—I shall only have to carry it back 
| again myself.” At these words she again turned a mourn- 


ful gaze towards the rocks and chasms, and big tears rolled 


‘down her pallid cheeks. “Poor girl,” thought I, * how 
‘happy should I be if I could assist or relieve you !”—Yet all 


words of comfort appeared so vague and unmeaning, that I 


| did not attempt to sooth her, but allowed her grief to take 
| its course. We slowly ascended to another little height ; 
/and the artless creature related to me how she had come 


there the evening before, waiting for her lover in sorrow 


}and alarm, and had called him loudly and often, but was 


answered only by a sullen echo from the gloomy ravines; 
that, filled with dread and anguish, she kad gone down again 
into the valley, at the risk of her life, in the dark, and had 
bent her course towards the chapel of the Holy Virgin.— 
“There,” said she, “I threw myself on my knees bofore the 
altar, and prayed fervently that the life of my Bernard might 
be spared; and the longer I prayed the more tranquil I be- 
came. When I came out of the chapel, a sharp, cold wind 
was blowing—the moon shone brightly—all was peaceful 


him, and have him taught some employment ; but they say | and silent, and it seemed as though I was the only living 


it was allin vain, and that he could never be brought to | 
learn any thing.” ; 


thing that could not rest. I saw a light at the pastor’s house, 


| and thought of going thither, in spite of the lateness of the 
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hour, to seek for counsel and comfort; but a sudden lan. | 
guor overcame me, and I was unable to proceed. With dif- 
ficulty I reached my own little chamber, and passed the 
night in weeping and praying, for | dared not venture to go 
to sleep for fear Bernard should appear to me.* At sunrise 
I again set out on my wanderings; I asked from all I met 
whether they had seen any thing of Bernard; but not the 
slightest tidings, nor the smallest hope could I receive.— 
Some of those ill-natured persons who do not like Bernard, 
because they do not understand his open honcst ways, were 
cruel enough to laugh and taunt me,and would say, ‘ Ay, ay, 
this comes of beeing so fvol-hardy, and thinking one’s-selt 
so much cleverer than other pecple; he held up his head 
high enough before; but now, perhaps, his pride may be 
humbled.’ Others looked as thouzh they were sorry for me, 
but said nothing; and thus the whole day has passed, and I 
have been more and more miserable every moment.” 

The shades of night were now rapidly overtaking us; a 
greyish mist obscured the wooded hills; distinct masses of 
vapour roiled slowly over the dark forests; but the highest 
tips of the rocks still exhibited their gelden crowns, the only 
traces the sun had left. Oa my promising, should Bernard 
not appear, to set out in search of him the next morning, in 
company with some other hunters, Maria seemed in some de- 
gree relieved; and while we rested for a few minutes to pre- 
pare ourselves for the descent, I begged of her to tell me a 
little more of her story; for I knew, from experience, that 
there is nothing more soothing in sorrow or uneasiness, than 
of talking of what one loves the best. 


PART Il. 

Agreeably to my request, Maria, in a confiding tone, 
thus commenced : 

“Tt is now two years since we first became acquainted. 
After the death of my good mother, I came into this valley 
to live with my relations, who received me in the kindest 
manner, 4nd treated me with the same affection as their own 
daughter. My cousin Barbara and I divided the in and 
out-door work between us; and when the season came for 
taking the cattle to pasture, I undertook the charge of the 
goats. One fine summer's evening (it will be two years 
next July) as I was driving my flock down the mountain, 
one of the young goats went browsing the green herbs 
close to the edge of a great chasm filled with snow; when, 
all at once, the loose stones gave way, and the poor little | 
creature fell down the precipice. The sides of the abyss 
were so steep and slippery, that all its efforts to climb up 
again were useless; and if it had been left there, it must | 
have been starved to death. In sad trouble and dismay, I 
ran round the edge of the chasm to see if there were any | 
possibility of getting down into it, but al] in vain—when, at | 
that very moment, Bernard, who had been hunting the cha. 
mois, up amongst the rocks, ha, pened to approach the spot. 
Seeing my distress, heasked me what I was crying for; and | 
when I had told him the cause of my grief, he instantly 
threw down his gun, and before I knew what he was going 
to do, he seized his pole, and, with the quickness of light- 
ning, leaped into the hollow. Whilst he was at the bottom, | 
he fastened on his crampons, tied the little creature’s feet 
together, hung it over his shoulders, and, afer many ef. 
forts, suceceded in clambering out again. ‘ Poor little 
beast, thou art trembling sadly,’ said he, as he unloosed it— | 


‘when thou art older, thou wilt better know how to take | 
care of thyself.’ 
“So saying, he picked up his gun, saluted me with a God- | 
bless you, and was going away; but suddenly turned back, 
and asked me my name, and, when I had answered, walked | 
slowly from me. I gazed after him for a long time in as- 
tonishment, and then made haste to drive down my flock. 

“ As I watched the goats bounding merrily before me, and 
carried the poor little trembler in my arms, it all at once oc- 
curred to me thatI had never asked the name of its pre- 
t 


* It is a prevailing belief in many of the Alpine valleys, par- 
ticularly in the Roman Catholic Cantons that the hunter who 





perished among the glaciers and precipices, appears in a dream | 


to the person he has loved the best. 


a les Al ” See Savsure’s “ Voyages 
ans les Alpes. 





| throat of the fainting man. 


| Oh! what a reward for all my toils!” 


server.” Here the maiden suddenly uttered a piercing 
shriek, seized hold of my hand almost convulsively, and 
cried out, “ Hark! do you hearnothing? Sir! sir! do you 
hear nothing?” Her eyes straining, her mouth half open, 
and her finger pressed to her lips, she stood for some mo- 
ments like a statue. All was still—“ Oh, God!” cried she, 
at last, letting go my hand; and I could then distinguish 
the rattling of loose stones at a distance—the noise was re- 
peated—came nearer—and, by degrees, could plainly hear 
the sound of footsteps, and the clicking of an iron-pointed 
pole. Swifily as a young roe, my companion flew to the spot 
whence the sound proceeded. ‘ Bernard! Bernard!” cried 
she, in a voice of ecstacy; while the name of Maria resound- 
ed amongst the heights, every moment heard more distinet- 
ly. It was, indeed, the lost lover; who, rushing precipi- 
tately round a projecting rock, in breathless agitation clasp- 
ed the affectionate girlto his bosom. ‘“ And have I, indeed, 
found you again, and are you really safe?” asked Maria, 
with streaming eyes. “Yes, now all is well with me, an- 
swered the hunter, in a hourse and hollow tone, which con- 
trasted powerfully with the gentle accents of his destined 
bride. His appearance was such as to excite no common 
degree of interest. His figure was tall, and so slender as to 
seem almost emaciated, though apparently strong and muscu. 
lar; and a dark red handkerchief, bound round his forehead, 
gave a singular expression to his finely formed and sun-burnt 
features. When the first happy greetings were over, I ap- 
proached the delighted pair, to express my joy at their meet- 
ing; when, to my utter amazement, the impetuous hunter 
instantly recoiled, and glances, fieree as lightning, flashed 
upon me from his fine dark eyes. With lips compressed 
and hands clenched, he turned first to Maria, and then to 
me, without the power of uttering a word. At length he 
broke out with a convulsive effort, and fixing on me a fear- 
ful gaze, “What, Sir! How have you ?”?————Then, 
turning with a wild and furious look at the maiden, groaned 
out, “ Maria!” and pushed her violently away from him. 
At the same moment he tore his handkerchief from his fore- 
head, and blood ran streaming down his pallid face. His 
voice became feeble—he stood trembling from head to foot, 
clasped his hands together, and murmured, as if in inward 
agony, “Oh God! forgive her!” He tried to say some- 
thing more, but his voice entirely failed him; he staggered 
and fell to the ground—pale, stiff, and senseless. 

At this very moment the last ruddy glow vanished from 
the peaks, and a still and solemn gloom spread gradually 
over the whole face of Nature. Every thing seemed ready 
for slumber; and only here—here amidst a wild chaos of 
rocks and ice—the Fates appeared busy in preparing a sad 
and terrible catastrophe. 

Maria and I stood, for some time, paralysed with alarm 
and consternation. At length, the poor girl broke out into 
bitter lamentations—“ Is there, then, no hope, no mercy, 
and must we leave this beautiful world so soon? Bernard, 


dear Bernard, awake once more!” cried she, with sobs of 
anguish, as she kissed his blessed forehead, and clasped his 


hand to ‘er throbbing heart. 
I roused myse!f from the stupor into which this extraordi- 


| nary scene had thrown me; recollected that I bad about me 


a flask of cordial, and poured a few drops of it down the 
Maria, meanwhile, busied her- 


self in rubbing his temples; and at length, he began to 


breathe with difficulty, and slowly unclosed his eyes. In- 
stantly, as if seized with convulsive agony, he sprang up 
with the quickness of lightning, and, brushing away the tear 


| which hung on his dark eye-lids—‘ Poor wretch that I am 


eried he, with a scornful smile—“Tearsfin my eyes !—weep- 
ing !—this was all that was wanting to complete my misery. 
uttering these words in 
a tone of bitterness, he picked up his chamois and his broken 


| gun, and putting out his hand, “ Farewell, Maria,” cried he, 
| with suppressed feeling: “forget the rude hunter, who had 


| but few friends in the world, and who looked to you alone 
| for comfort and happiness: forget every thing—it is best 
| youshould.” So saying, and casting upon me a louk of in- 
| effable contempt, he was about to descend the mountain. 
\« Halt,” cried I, burning with indignation: “you shall not 
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stir from this spot till you have explained your outrageous | 
conduct to this innocent being, and repented of your folly 
and extravagan e.” 
With apparent coolness, and ina firm and haughty tone, 
the youth rep'ied, “Whois it that daresery halt to Bernard, 
the chamois hunter? All this comes over me like a dream 
—but to show you that I know no fear, even in the wretched 
state in which you see me, torn and bloody asI am, ard 
tnore like a skeleton than aman (for I have not tasted 
meat or drink for three days)—to show you this, I say, I will 
stay where I am.” With these words, he threw down his 
chamois, and the fragments cf his gun, and placed himself 
before me in a posture of defiance. ‘What explanation is 
required, ” asked he, “and who is the innocent person you 
speak of ? and what more, Sir, have you to command?” 1 | 
now saw that, to gain influence over this lofty spirit, a very 
different chord must be struck. ‘“ Listen to me, quietly,” 
said I, “‘for only afew moments. We three have met to- 
day for the first time. Iam a stranger, and a painter, who 
came here to make drawings of your ‘wild mountains and 
glaciers, and to whom chance gave an opportunity of afford- 


ing assistance to this poor girl, Weak and exhansted as || 


she appeared, and almast distracted with grief and alarm, I 
should have thought it inhuman to leave her; and I staid 
here to wait for you, or else to conduct her home in safety.” | 
—“ And was it for this you gave him the handkerchief?” | 
asked he, turning to Maria with an air of distrust. At that 
instant, I first discovered that, in the hurry of the moment, 
I had stuck into my breast a eolored silk hand! kerchief, 
which must accidentally have remained in my hand at the 
time I disengaged myself from Maria and the dwarf. All 
was now explained to me; and this little circumstance, I 
found, had created the storm of jealousy in Bernard’s breast, 
and overwhelmed him in doubt and despair. Maria now 
eagerly recounted the story of her alarm, of my coming to 
her assistance, and the interest I had taken in her distress; 
on hearing which, he became all gentleness and affection, 
and put out his hand to each of us with the frankness of a | 
child. He sat down quietly beside Maria, on a fragment of | 
rock: and it was a pleasing sight to see this impetuous and 

turbulent spirit softened down by love and gratitude, into all 

that was mild and tender. 

At this moment the moon rose in full splendor from be- 
hind the mountains, shedding her fine lustre over the silent 
scene: and [ proposed, that, as we were all harmony and 
happiness, we should begin our descent into the valley, where 
Barnard should relate to us, over a flask of w ine, the dangers 
and adventures of his chase. He stood up cheerfully, and | 
sheok me by the hand; Maria took from him all his hunting 
equipmen s; I threw ‘the chamo's over my shoulder, and | 
thus loaded, we began our journey downwards. When we 
reached the hunter’s little cottage, we iound his aged mpo- 
ther praying before a crucifix. 1 would not intrude 
first joys of the mecting, but hastened to the FE 
begged my good host to supply 
rosy wine, and carried them with me to Bernard’s cottage. } 
The mother, not without some embarrassment, placed on 
the table her little store; and when we had filled our 
Bernard began to relate to us} 
for a two days’ absen yand | had soon reached a particular 
height, where he we often before been fortunate in the chase. 
“Here,” continued he, or Was In hopes of again succeed. 
ing; fur, scarcely had | crossed th sn 


( 
} 
} 
4 


on the | 


» . oo by Ts) 
astor’s house, 


ne with a few flasks of his 


, 
anecon 
yiasses, 
> 


how he had set off, prepared 


L alion) 
WV pi ain, ana < reg 


ed cautiously upa few projecting rocks, before I saw a ch 
mois keeping watch on the ton of a crag pres above me. Lh 


gave the signal for flight, and instantly disappeared. I got 


up the reck as quickly as I could; but the whole troop 
were, by that time, out of my reach, and I saw them leap- | 
ing, swiftly as lightning, over an immense chasm. A snd. 
den change in the wind had made the animal aware of my | 
approach, so that all my hopes of success were, for this day, 
put an end to, and I could ds » was fo goround to the 
uther side of the chasm, and lie in wait for the re-appear. 
ance of my prey. As night ay pproa hed, I betook myself to | € 
sleep in the cleft of a roc ks and, having taken a sound nap 

for some hours, I was suddenly awakened by a tremendous | 
storm. The cold was intense, and I was obliged to keep! 


| were toilsome and disappointing. 


form 1 consideration 


| row chinks and holes. 
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myself in violent motion, by jumping and leaping, to avoid 
being frozen. At length the wished-for dawn appeared—I 
set out on my day’s work, and discovered traces of the game. 


| But the appearance of the morning augured badly for my 


success—on all sides there were symptoms of a gathering 
storm; the air became heavy and sultry, and my labors 
The chamois kept le ap- 
ing about, now on this side, now on that, then disa} ppearing 
behind the rocks, and always eluding me as I approached 
them. I was determined, however, not to give up the pur- 
suit: till, at length, downright exhaustion compelled me to 
repose myself, and an unconquerable drowsiness completely 
overpowered me. How long [ have slept I do not know; 
but certain itis, that, but for the refreshment of this sleep, 
I should never have been able to support the trials yet in 
store for me. 

‘** A loud peal of thunder awoke me from my slumbers ;— 
I sprang up, began to reconnoitre the spot, and discovered 
three or four chamois standing together at th ‘top of a rock 
All my fatigues were now forgotten—I levelled my piece, 
and, in an instant, one of them was killed, and came.tum. 
bling down the precipice, rattling away over the loose stones. 
I began to look about me for some way of getting down into 
the valley; but this I found to be utterly impracticable.— 


| Meanwhile, tremendous masses of clouds were rolling over 


the mountains; thunder, with a deafening oat, 
amongst the rocks; 


echoed 
fiery lightnings burst through the dark 


| Sky, and glided down the snowy heights; while a thick hail. 


storm rattled furiously upon the frozen surface »stround me. 
Oh! what an awful scene was this! All nature scemed to 
have risen up in rebellion; thunder and ligatning pealing 
ind flashing, as if to announce that the end of the world 
was approaching. Atlength I reache ‘, in safety, the shel. 
ter of a rock, which protected me from the sharp pe!ting of 
the hail. By degrees, the hurricane abated; I commended 
myself to God, threw my chamois across my shoulders, and 
sallied forward again with a thankful heart. Thgggh the 
descent grew more and more dangerous at every step, I ar- 
rived safely at the edge of the Black Scalp; but to cross 
this seemed absolutely impossible. The waters, which were 
now let loose, came roaring down furiously over the slip- 
pery surface of this immense flut rock, and tearing along 
with them great masses of stune and crag. Th e thoughts 
of Maria and my mother, and of all ewe anxiety about 
me, gave me resolution for ev ery thin i 
dark—Courage, courage, 

who rules over the winds and hai!s, ans 
safety of millions, will keep me free from 


It began to grow 
tomo with it—He 
i s over the 
harm. Sosayin 


said I ton 1yse ! 


watche 


Cr 
gy 

. " : v itl 
I set my fovut on the Black Scalp, and began to cross 


n 
cheerfulness and caution—but when I ! 


had about half ac. 
complished this perilous passage, an iminense mass of sn 
came rushing from above, and at once overwhelmed me tt 
its course. (Good God ' what a tren 


’ a 


w 
n 
rendous moment '—I 
1 
I 


lay senseless the whole night, and it was not till the daw: 

began to break that I became conscious of the danger 

had run, and the escape I had experieneed, and discovered 
7 


, . * 4 * 
that the sharp rugged rocks, against wh ch I had been 


whirled, stood on the very brink of a tremendous precipice, 
destruction of a fall 
down the abyss. To my great chagrin, I perceived that 


: e 1 ‘ o. 89 
and h id saved me from the inevitaodic 


my gun was shattered to pieces; but, very fortunately, my 
pole, w ~_ h I had strapp ‘d to my hand, my iron crampons 
and ham mer, remained uninjured. ‘This was not a moment 
7 had n thing tu do but to try and 
c'imb a again as well : as ITeould. In many places, I was 
ubliged to knock away pieces of the rock with my hammer, 
and to get some support for my hands and feet ; and, sume- 
times, 1 had to craw!, with no small difficulty, through nar. 
At length, after hovering, as it were, between heaven 
and earth, for at least two hours, I reached a spot sufi- 
ciently secure to serve as a resting place ; and here, thank. 
ful for h: Living accomplished, in safety, thus much of my ar. 
uous undertaking, Lreposed myself, for a few minutes, be. 
neath the bright earlysun. Several times, in the course of 


| the morning, 4 had heard a harsh kind of cry, ditferent from 


+, 


any I was familiar with, and, at the moment I was getting 
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LENG | © 
up to pursue my clambering, it pierced through my ears | toast, ‘* Success to the chase; while Maria, to hide m© 
again morc sharply than ever. I hurried to the spot it seem | starting tears, busied herself with various little household 
ed to proceed from ; and instantly after I heard a loud rust | arrangements about the room. 
img, and a huge eagle darted out of a cleft in the rock, cir- | my fine fellow!” said]. ** With a head and heart as stout 
cling in the blue air above me, clapping its wings violently, | as yours, yeu cannot fail, in time, of being as happy as you 
and repeating its shrill and anxious cries. All the stories I can desire. Patience is all you want.” “ Aye, sir,” said 
had ever heard of eagles and lammergevers attacking men | Bernard, glancing at his wounds, and at his broken gun, “I 
and animals amengst the rocks, and, by the force of their | shall have time enough to learn patience—with a witness.— 
great pinions, throwing them over precipices, now came into | Only if the good Pastor should happen to lose his patience 
my mind. I thought it most likely that there must be an | —then, what is to become of us—Hcaven only knows !” 
eagle’s nest somewhere near the spot; and, on looking at- ‘* What, then, is it the Pastor you are indebted to?” said 
tentively into the cleft, I distinguished two young ones by/| I. ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the hunter: “and it grieves my 
their beaks. | heart to think I am obliged to keep the good man so long 
“* The idea that, if I could make myself master of these | out of the money, which he kindly advanced us in the hour 
two rapacious birds, I should gain almost as much by them of need. But, however, I am still alive and healthy, and, 
as by a couple of chamois, made me, for a few minutes, un. w.th God’s biessing, all may yet be well.’ 
decided as te whether I should attempt taking them or not; 
but the increased screams of the old one, and the likelihood | isrest, ef which you have been so long deprived; so I will 
of its assailing me, where my path might, perhaps, be more | bid you adieu until to-morrow.” On the following morning, 
dangerous than ever, at length induced me to leave the | after some convereation with the Pastor, I returned to the 
young robbers unmolested. Continuing my course, now | cottage, and found Maria and his mother busied in dressing 
climbing, now descending, toiling ever loose stones and, Bernard’s wounds. 
pointed crags, I, at length, reached the summit. My 
wountls, burst open by over-excrtion, began t 


“It was bravely spoken, 


‘* And now,” said I, ** I am sure the thing you most want 


: I paused fora moment at the threshold, and heard him 
f to bleed afresh, | saying—* This is a sad piece of work, indeed; I have ne- 
and I sank on the ground, exhausted with pain and fatigue. | ver been so badly huri before; and many a long week shall 
Burning heat, and shivering cold, came over me by turns ;/ ] have to zo hobbling about here, doing nothing.” * Pa- 
and, as the day was already on the decline, I found it im- | tience, patience, dear son,” said the mother, affectionately : 
possible to think of getting down into the valley that night. | « you will find plenty of work about the house and garden, 
By degrees my limbs began to grow stiff, and, at last, 1 be- | they have been Wanting you this long time; and when you 
came quite senseless, in which state I must have remained | are able to stir about a little, it wil! be very pretty amuse- 


for some hours. I was suddenly roused by a blow on the | ment for you to set them to rights.” And then, there is 
head, and, mustering all my strength to rise, 1 discovered | the little arbor wants to be set in order,” said Maria, coax- 
‘ . s 4 > . —— aaa® ° . 4 a : 
ae the ee had wee dragged, away : several paces’ ingly. “ Tobe ready for the weddieg,” said I, making my 
istance. tad now, imaceec, good Cause for alarm; and | » f i j ing i : 
ceceumbientadiiearecaamemin g pore Pew th semrnt B + | appearance from behind the door, and walking into the room. 
ne certainty tha must be in the neiguborhoog of some | «There is nothing in the world I should enjoy so much, as to 
beast of prey, made me strain to the utmost the little | partake of your wedding-dinner in that arbor on the hill, 
strength I had left. ‘The only means I had of protecting | jooking out upon the mountains.” They all three looked at 
} . 5 ada : : ‘ 7 . ; * . 

myself, were to pass the remainder of the night in shouting, | one another with an air of embarrassment, and without ut- 
striking fire, and throwing stones, to scare away so hideous | tering a word. At length Bernard broke silence. on first 
an intruder. At length the blessed morning dawned, and I observing a gun which [ had slung over my shoulder. “So 
found myself, once more, in the well-known path; but I was | you are going to hunt the chamois, too, sir ?” said he; but 
too weak and exhausted to accomplish the descent in a few | you must, first of all, let me give you some instructions, or 
hours as I was wontto do. You will now, I am sure, my | else you will be breaking your neck before you can fire a 
good sir, forgive my extraordinary behavior, when yeu con-| shot.’ “There is no danger of that,” said I—“ this gun 
sider, that, at the very rae when Isaw Mara again, | deserves to be placed in worthier hands than mine. It is 
and, In seeing her, forgot all my tous and dangers, Ith yugnt now my property, and I make it over to you asa wedding 
myself assailed by a new calamity, a thousand times werse present, hoping it may sometimes recal my visit to your re- 
thea : NN ' 3% tc} y =< le 7 sat ' . pe + y2° . 

than any of - nie No : it is impossible for any man living collection. As to the wedding, the Pastor says, it now only 
to have ever felt a bitterer pang than the one which then | remains with yourselves to fix the day—the rest is all set- 
cverwhelmed me. But now, thank heaven ! it is all over, | ped upon this piece of paper.” With these words, I put in- 
and, with the blessing of God, it shall ne ver happen again ; | to his hands the discharged bond, and took my departure.— 
and so, sir, if you still bear me any grudge, let us drown it in | Scarcely was I out of the house, before Maria rushed after 

: aan Ine? . . 
this glass of wine. | me, and with tears in her eyes, and unable to speak, endea- 
| vored to drag me back again. 
! 


So saying, he shook me heartily by the hand. “I can. 
not bear,” continued he, ‘to hurt or vex @ creature ; and if « Let me go, now, my good Maria,” said I, gently disen- 
I | gazing myself— On Sunday I will be with yeu in the arbor 
am always more unha} py about it aft rwards than any one | —and I kept my word. 
vlee—but it drives me half mad, if I own to have been in | PM ee: 
he wrong, and put out my hand to make it all up again, and | : - ‘ 
pega gh ec ue pat aa ane Pee gee. ai A Tracepy 1x Hiren Lire.—aA hornble tragedy has ta- 
the person I have offended refuses to be friends with me.— k lace at Florence. ‘Two sons of Lord Aldborough (who 
r +4 ’ I c lace at Florence. ‘Two sons of y roug L 
When this happens, it isas much as ever I can doto contain | £©® Pace & & i g 


a word slips out in haste, that can give pain to any one, 


! 


ril Florence) went into the town tolook at some 
_ mayself; and my only resource 1s to take up my gun and go | has a villa near Florence) went 


: 3 8 ivery stable, when a quarrel ensued, and words 
off to the mountains.” horses at a livery stable, when a quarrel ensued, | . , 

. : a os _ | ran high between them; nevertheless, they returned home 

During this narration, Maria had gradually been drawing | apparently reconciled to each other, and dined and slept as 


closer and closer, and shi now, in an affectionate tone, began | usual under their father’s roof. The next day they again 
conjuring her lover to relinquish, for a while, the toils and | went out, ostensibly to shoot, but the younger biother, a 
dangers of the chase. lad of eighteen, still nourished a deadly resenument to his el- 

“* Maria,” said the hunter, with an earnest air, “ you | der brother, a young man of three-and-twenty, on account 
know that, of late, I have applied myself to business more | of the dispute of the preceding day, and, upon a bird getting 
diligently than ever, solely for the purpose of patting anend | up, he deliberately levelled his gun, and aimed at his bro- 
to all the foolish gossip about our long engagement ; for that | ther; but only succeeded in slightly wounding him in the 
we do not keep out wedding til! all my poor father’s debts | side, he drew a pistol and took a surer aim, by shooting him 
are paid, is what Iam fully determined upon; so if you ere | in the back of the neck, and raising up part of the skin of 
as much in earnest as I am, you will say no more about the |the head. As soon as his brother had fallen, this modern 
matter. This harangue was concluded by a kiss; after | Cain fied into a neighboring vineyard, where several confa- 
which Bernard replenished our glasses, and proposed as a! dini seized him, and, remonstrating upon his horrible can- 
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©)... told him he would come to the galleys at last. To 


which he replied with great defiance, ‘No, no, thank you, 
I shall never come to the galleys!’”’ drew another pistol from 
his pocket, and opening his mouth, shot himself dead on the 
spot. The corpse of this unfortunate suicide andf ratricide, 
was left to blacken for many hours unheeded, bereath the 
scorching rays of an Italian sun, while the wounded body of 
the elder brother was conveyed home to his father, who is said 
to have exclaimed on seeing it—not knowing the fate of his 
other son—“ Jf that most unnatural wretch escape the galleys 
it will not be my fault.”” His lordship was heard, the next 
day giving, with self-collectedness, a detailed account of this 
horrible affair at Fenzi the banker’s previously to his depar- 
ture fer Leghorn. Meanwhile a council of some hours du- 
ration, was held at Lord Holland’s as to whether the suicide 
should be buried in consecrated ground or not; it was at 
length decided that he should; so, accordingly, by torchlight 
with no other attendants but the clergyman and sexton, the 
body was consigned to the grave, and thus closed this fearful 
domestic tragedy, worthy of the Borgias and their times.— 
The life of the wounded brother is still preearious.—Court 
Journal. 


= — 
LOVE’S LAST SHIFT. 

We were four in the body of the schnellpost. The coupe 
was occupied by a substantial burgher, with his blacket at 
his side, and his pipe forever at his mouth; and a woman of 
many bundles, pillows, and baskets,—-one of those good 
travellers whom it is a despair to encounter when the vehi- 
cle is narrow. My companions were, at all events, less pon- 
derous ; a demoiscile, escorted to the post by a gentleman 
and lady, whore kissings and leave-takings outnumbered all 
that I ever witnessed in that land of kissing and leave-taking ; 


an old woman, whose wrinkled features, ¢ erey hair comb. | 
ociniiiidiinsnathd anh ~ “ ~ ‘ ‘a ’ = per ney | truth, asleep! In another moment her eyes were as wide 
ac nce a brown bonne y a few scraps ale | wY . } ; 
, 1 bonnet, with a lew scraps of pale | open and as wakefulasa bird’s. I gave up the game for 


canary coloured ribbon to garnish it, made a better Denner 
than any of the pictures by that microscope master in the 
Dresden gallery,---and a very handsome boy, fresh from Bonn, 
whose finely turned throat, and thick waving hair, and deep 
eyes, and well cut lips might have been studied to good ad- 
yantage by any wanting a head of Hylas. His long pipe, 
and his nondescript walkingstick, and his violin case were 
all arranged, and we were at last fairly on the road, jingling 
down the fine poplar avenue which leads to the clean and 
pleasant town of Hanau. I have not oftener been more 
amused than with my visa vis—the youug lady. It was 


impossible to be long i t as er vocatic ‘alking | 
e long in doubt as to her vocation. Talking | by such perverse obduracy, she turned to me, and was pre. 


as much by the sprightly pantomime of her hands as by her 
sprightly tongue,—very pretty, but rather haggard,—her 
neatly kept ringlets ready for any emergency,—lI should, in 
any case, have recognised her as theatrical, had not names 
and hearty farewell messages, uttered in the midst of that 
volley of salutes and embraces snatched by and from her, 
put her connexion with the profession past doubt. Never 
was any one on better terms with herself and her bon- 
net. The latter, a splendid construction of blue plush and 


— rpich wee notable enough © have played a part in the | coffee and clean bread. None of us durst partake of these 
capital bargaining duct between the American girls, which | 


was overheard and reported by Captain Marryatt. And its 


owner took it off, teld what it cost, carressed its bows, and | 


smoothed its strings, with a pride of possession, one half, at 
least, of which was artless. Before we had travelled ten 
minutes, she had made friends with every one—even the 
Denner, who was propitiated by the offerirg of a pear, to 
overlook her airs and graces with a motherly forbearance 
and a wintry smile. For myself, though engaged over 
Victor Hugo’s Les Rayon et les Ombres, haying just stum. 
bledupon his Guitarre— % 
Gast belza, l'homme carabine, 
Chantait ainsa'!,— 

which got hold of me, with all the strong charm of a vivid 
simple ballad,—it was impossible not to be distracted by 
my neighbour's “ varieties.” These, as Master Mace says 
of the changes of the old harpsichord he wished to sell, 


_were “‘ exceeding pleasant.” Her mind was sct upon sub. 


duing the youth who sat by me. It was a very arduous 











task. Not that the boy was too bashful, or too innocent, 
or too silent, er too rude; I have rarely travelled with a 
better-nurtured or more intelligent companion. Neither 
was he pre-occupied by any one else :—he had no braided 
heitel for his tobacco—no hair ring on the fore finger which 
does such foul and hard service in the pipes of young Ger. 
mans—he was perfectly willing to contribute his share of 
conversation to reciprocate pleasantries, but in a quiet sen- 
sible, cousinly way. This was not what she wanted. First, 
as I have said, having taken off her notable plush bonnet, 
she arranged her hair, curl by curl, he looking on—an oper- 
ation which elicited no warmer response on his part than 
a calculation of the probable length of our ride, fellowed by 
the eternal permission asked to smoke acigar. ‘ Certainly ; 
she was fond of tobacco—she preferred it to any perfumes ; 
would he let her see what sort he smoked ?”—* Gewiss,” 
was his calm reply, and the contents of his cigar case were 
tumbled out en her lap. Then she began, with gesture con- 
formable, to narrate all manner of piquant stories about her- 
self and her journeys, and the pleasant company it had 
always been her good hap to find;—shaking the Denner 
woman’s hand, that she might not feel herself omitted in the 
compliment. ‘To this the youth [was ever Cymon so inap- 
prehensive ?] replied by mutual confidences,—talked to her 
of his elder brother, and kis uncle!! That was a hopeless 
bait, obviously. Presently she thought fit to go tosleep, ar- 
ranging one little round cheek on her pretty hand, so that 
the other should be lightly shaded by her shining hair, in the 
perfection of that attitude so often attempted upon the green 
sofa which the liveried myrmidons of the stage wheel into 
all manner of rural scenes for heroines and other sentimen- 
tal persons to slumber upon. I am ashamed of my sex when 
I have to say, that in repiy to this bewitching mcasure, Hy- 
las fairly followed her example, and fell, in very audible 


lost, though I might have known the universal woman and 
the German man better. * “ ° 2 
A steep ascent gave us half an hour’s walk. During this 
the maiden of the plush bonnet did her best to create a 
movement in her favour, by feigning pretty fears of banditti 
and gipsies in so lonely a place, and by uttering many ap- 
peals to the gallantry of the young student, ‘* who she hoped 
should any adventure happen, would take careof her.” But 
he assured her she need not be afraid; his uncle came that 
road four times a year, and had never met any one :—they 
were all good simple people in those parts. Fairly worn out 


sently chattering as gaily about the theatrical gossip of Mu- 
nich, her native town—about Madame Mink, and Kapell-. 
meister Lachner, and Solo tanzerinn this, and her dear 
friend Schauspielerinn the other—andkind King Louis above 
all,—asif her steadfast design had been utterly relinquished. 
It was not so, however. The air of the Spessart is keen, 
and the road-side stube at Aschaffenburg into which we had 


| been invited by a dirty toad-complexioned old crone, had 


promised “ eye of newt and toe of frog,” rather than good 


refreshments, so that the party were by this time all rather 
hungry. On remounting the vehicle, a general rummaging 
for eatables began. The maiden dived into a huge tapestry 


| wrought sack, of misccllanies, which might have victualled 








the ark for a day ; Hylas meanwhile drawing upon his pock- 
et for a rhore modest packet of cold meat and bread, which 
had kept his cigars close and loving company. Not a 
moment was to be lost. With a smile of welcome and 
good will not to be resisted, she produced a couple of huge 
sandwiches filled with most savoury wurst. The boy’s eyes 
glistened as she merrily thrust them into his hands, with a 
promise of more when they were dispatched. Inanother in- 
stant his mouth was full. The ice was fairly broken for 
ever! All the rest of the journey, he paid suit and service 


'to the full heart’s content of his admirer; and the last 


glimpse I had of the pair was their disappearance into the 
Strauss at Nuremburg,—the youth with reverend care carry- 
ing the basket which had produced a result so long denied 
and so desirable-— Travelling Sketches. 
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CHARACTER OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


In Wellesley’s earlier successes, two circumstances con- 
nected with them strike us as being most remarkahle—the 
enormous masses of organized men over whom his triumphs 
were achieved, and the scanty means with which these bril- 
liant victories were effected. Small as the latter were, in ex- 
amining the proportionate strength of his armies, his British 
soldiers did not exceed a fourth of the whole; and with na- 
tive troops—Mussulman opposed to Mussulman—Scindiah 
was routed at Assye, and Gawilghur, esteemed hitherto im- 
pregnable, carried by assault. Nothing can afford a strong- 
er proof of that moral effect which superior intelligence, 
exercises over uncultivated qualities in producing their de- 
velopment. Commanded entirely by British officers the 
Indian army, in efficiency, was scarcely second to any. In 
the field, the sepoy soldier emulated his European associates 
in gallantry anddiscipline; and in the camp he far exceeded 


——— 


From the World of Fashion. 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1841. 


Bonnets.—Drawn bonnets of apple green pou de soie, 
with the exterior ornamented with a demi wreath of velvet 
foliage, in various shades of green, and the interior of the 
brim trimmed with moss rose buds, and rose-colored rib- 
| band for brides, are fashionable. Lace retains its vogue, it 

is adopted for bonnets of every different material ; thus we 
see those of Italian straw of a close form decorated with a 
sinall lace veil, which entirely covers the brim, and is re- 
tained at the ears on each side by a knot of green taffeta 
riband. Rice straw bonnets with very long brims trimmed 
with white feathers, shaded with blue, and a small veil of 
English point lace, retained at cach side by a small sprig of 
blue flowers. The most remarkable of silk bonnets are those 
of pea green gros des Indes, decorated with white ostrich 


a 


' 
' 
feathers shaded with green, and a lace violette, di 
them in sobriety and good conduct. In danger the Hindu cathers shaded with green, and a lace violette, disposed , 
etre: se agen hem oa ap | Partly on the crown and partly on the brim. Gauze bonnets | Aes 
exhibited a calm resolution, which no reverses could over- ase partly covered with tebe : and ereee cnve with laced. | *, 
turn—his fidelity was unbounded—his loyalty not to be sha- | I . Nema «ater ee a ee | ¥ ; 
Ow ; wt lite sen a al we os | Peries, arranged in novel and elegant forms, have lost no- | bat 
ken—want and suffering could never induce him to desert shinaiat thelr wenns . | 4 
. * i the y ie. f 
his officers—and death alone detached him from those col. a . yA ; ‘ $M 
ours, which, whether in vietory or defeat, he regarded with | SHAWLS and Scarrs.—Lace shawls and those of em. | in 
| a devotion that bordered on idolatry. His character united i 


opposites; for with a disposition imbued with the mildness 
of a woman, he combined the indomitible courage of a here. 
Many instances could be adduced to show that in some of 
the best requisites of a soldier * the Indian auxiliary might 
serve as a model to every service in Europe ;” andthat when 
circumstances required it, he was willing to seal his loyalty 
with his life, and abandon every thing but his faith. 
record of an Indian seige, it is stated, that * on one occasion 
when the provisions of a garrison were very low, and a sur- 
render in consequence appeared unavoidable, the Hindoo sol. 
diers entreated their commander to allow them to boil their 
rice, the only food left for the whole garrison. ‘* Your English 


In the | 


soldiers,” said they, “can eat from our hands, though we | 


cannot cat from theirs; we will allow them, as their share, 
every grain of the rice, and subsist ourselves, by drinking the 
water in which it has been boiled.” A still more striking 
trait of the deep affection a Hindu soldier feels for his Euro- 
pean comrade is recorded. 


soldier was never to be shaken, and the strongest human tie, 


When the remnant of Baily’s | 


broidered muslin have resumed their vogue. White cash- 
mere scarfs have made their appearance ; they are of ex- 
quisite fineness, the ends finished by a beautiful cashmere 
fringe; they are likely to become very fashionable. Silk 
scarfs of the material of the dress are now quite out of 
favor. 

Corsacrs oF Musurn Roses 1s Harr Dress.—The pre- 
valence of cazenous lias introduced various forms of corsa- 
ges for half dress robes, which are rendered extremely pret- 
ty by entre deux casings, bouillone, and various other orna- 
ments. Among the robes of this description, those of or- 
gandy, of the very clearest kind, lined with pink or sarsnet ; 
the border trimmed with four tucks, also lmed with sarsnet. 
Some have the tucks edged with narrow lace, set on witha 
little fullness ; others have the tuck surmounted by a small 
tulle ruche: this last style of trimming has a very pretty 
and novel effect. The corsag? is drawn in smail casings 
from the waist to the bosom; the upper part is not cased, 


if they are drawn, the drawings arranged in a kind of geebe 


but drawn full round the bust, nearly, but not quite, upto | 
army, were delivered up by that trucvlent monster, Tippoo | the throat. The sleeve is of the small bishop form, drawn | 
| Sultaun, they were marched across the country to Madras,a | both at the top and bottom, but moderately full in the } 
| distance of four hundred miles. ‘ During the march, the | centre. 
| utmost pains were taken by Tippoo’s guards to keep the Cemture Ecuanre.—They are adopted only with muslin | 
| Hindoo privates separate from their European officers, in the | ang organdy robes, and are alwavs of the material of the 
hope that their fidelity might yet sink under the hardships to | gress, ‘The scarf is narrow, and either trimmed with a 
| which they were exposed, but in vain ; and not only did they | broad hem, through which a ribbon is ran, of the eolor of | 
| all remain true to their colours, but swam the tanks and | the jining of the robe, or else edged with narrow lace. The | 
| rivers by which they were separated from the officers during | searf ig passed twice round the waist, and the ends, which 
| the night, Ep them all — could ~ 1% from — — are always made a little broader, fall as low as the knee. 
| pittance ; ‘* For we,” they said, “ can live on anything, but es ee a SS eT SS Be t 
| i require beef and mutton.” The fidelity of the Hindu Sitk Roses 1s Hatr-Dress have corsages tight, or else, ; 
| 


ee ee 





kindred, or affinity, could never swerve the sepoy from his 
duty. On the occasion of a native revolt, ‘a battalion of 
the 27th native infranty, with four hundred Rohilla horse 
recently embodied, were all that could be brought against the 
insurgents, who were above twelve thousand strong. They 
continued to resist tiil two thousand were slain, and although 
manyof them were their relations and neighbours, and their 
priest advanced and invoked them to join their natural friends, 
only one man was found wanting to his duty, and he was im. 
mediately put to death by his comrades, who throughout 
maintained the most nnshaken fidelity and courage.— Maz. 
well’s Life of Wellington. 


i ooo —— 


Tue Stace.—The world is a stage; men and women are 
the players; chance composes the piece; fortune—(blind 
jade)—distributes the parts; the fools shift the scenery; 
the philosophers are the spectators; the rich occupy the 
boxes, the powerful the pit, and the poor the gallery.— 
The forsaken of Lady Fortune snuff the éandles; Folly 


makes the concert—and Time drops the curtain !—Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 





that is very advantageous to the shape ; but, upon the whole 
drawn corsages are seldom adopted for silk dresses. These 
corsages are generally trimmed with lace, which is mostly 
disposed flat, in the lappel style, or those opening en cceur 
If the sleeve is made long it is almost always tight, and we 
must say that these sieeves have, in some instances, a very 
undress appearance, being made without any ornament. 
They are, however, more frequently decorated with fancy 
trimmings, which still continue in the highest vogue. 


Eventnc Heap Dresses.—Those of hair, ornamented 
with flowers, are now more general than they were last 
month. Those ala Vierge are most in vogue. Ringlets, 
however, though not in a majority, are quite as numerous 
as bands. Caps and demi coiffures, though not so generally 
adopted as last month, are quite as fashionable. 

Those of white tulle are generally adopted in half-dress 
only, are extremely small, scarcely covering the back of the 
head; the material is arranged in a very light style, but one 
for which our language has no words, so we must adopt the 





French word chiffenee ; the trimming is composed of maize- 
colored riband. 
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SECOND VERSE, 
Couwe arise thee, arise thee, my merry Swiss girl. 
@ the dance ou the green come oway ; 
he ucw-mown hay now scents the air, 
The wild rose sheds its fragrance there : 
Come arise thee, arise thee. my merry Swiss girl, 
To the dance en the green come awny, 
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THIRD VERSE. 
Trip away then, away then, my merry Swiss girl, 
And the queen of the damce you shall be ; 
Be blithe till daytight’s gentle clore 
@nee more bring the Swixs maid repose: 
Come away then, away then, my merry Sw ins girl, 
To the fields bright with dew lightly wtray, 
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